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EDITORIALLY SPEAKING 


THE TRAINING OF PRINCIPALS 


The national organization of elemen- 
; _ tary school principals has _ recently 
3 _ announced the appointment of a com- 
5. mittee to investigate and report upon 
" the training desirable for their office. 
_ Astudy continuing for several years is 
planned, and an effort will be made to 
obtain the funds necessary to make 
_ that study thorough and authoritative. 
' Specialists from the universities have 
been invited to participate in the work 
of the committee, but control of the ac- 
tion of the committee and responsibility 
for the success or failure of its efforts 
will be vested in the principals them- 
selves, whose representatives constitute 
a majority of the membership. 

The significance of this movement 
requires no exposition. All will agree 
that no other means of improving the 
elementary schools of the country can 
be so immediately effective as that of 
- taking steps to raise the standard of 
management and supervision for each 
ofthem. The teaching corps of a given 
school may be superior and yet fall far 
short of its potential accomplishment 
because of a lack of intelligent leader- 


ship. The best of policies inaugurated 
by a wise superintendent may be and 
often are nullified by lack of proper 
support from the principals, who must, 
in the nature of the case, be looked to 
to carry out those policies. Normal 
schools can at best merely start the be- 
ginner upon her way. The principal 
must complete the training which the 
normal school began. A good prin- 
cipal will secure fair teaching even from 
persons of poor ability. A poor prin- 
cipal may cause the labors of the best of 
training schools to go for naught. 

In view of these facts, it is remarkable 
that so little professional training has 
been provided for the principalship. 
Teachers have long been certificated, 
and courses in general school adminis- 
tration are now generally available. 
That courses intended specifically for 
principals in service or for persons plan- 
ning to become principals should soon 
be equally common appears to be logi- 
cal and inevitable. Delaware, Califor- 
nia, and perhaps other states have re- 
cently adopted legislation defining the 
requirements for principals’ certificates, 
and doubtless more will follow. 
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Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, has established a professor- 
ship in this field and offers opportunity 
for research in it which may be rewarded 
with the Ph.D. degree. 

The appointment of a national com- 
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mittee to direct the rising tide of 
interest in professional training for 
the principalship is most timely. The 
work of the committee ought to mark 
an important epoch in our educational 
history. 


MEANING AND THINKING’ 


WILLIAM HEARD KILPATRICK 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


“IT am interested to see that each 
thing I pay attention to carries me 
forward or backward to 


A group of something else. Is this 
teachers Pee 
are talking always true? 

“T. don’t quite under- 
stand you.” 


“Why, this knife carries me back, or 
my mind back at any rate, to my uncle 
who gave it tome. This blade, which is 
dull from use, carries me forward to the 
idea of sharpening it. These words on 
the blade carry me to Sheffield, Eng- 
land, where the knife was made. This 
chair I think of as being my father’s. 
Those flowers I know came from Aunt 
Sarah’s. Each thing I see seems to 
point to something else.” 

“‘Isn’t that merely another way of 
saying that each thing has meaning?’’ 

“Does meaning mean 
that one thing points es- 
sentially to something else to fill it 
out?”’ 

“It would seem so.” 

“Does each thing have one meaning 
_ or many?” 


Meaning 


“Many, surely. This stick is bam- 
boo, that means the Far East. But 
shaped as it is it means 
also a walking cane. It 
was a gift from my uncle 
in China; it means then his thought- 
fulness.” 

“On one occasion it meant too a 
weapon of defense. You remember 
when the dog attacked you?”’ 

“Yes, that’s true.” 

“It does seem as if each thing has or 
carries many meanings.” 

“You mean that each thing has 
many different connections or relations 
which give to it its meaning or 
meanings?”’ 

“Something like that seems to be 
true.” 

“‘What then does meaning mean?”’ 

“That sounds like an odd combina- 
tion of words. If you answer the ques- 

tion, are you not using in 


Many 
meanings 


pall your definition the thing to 
means , be defined? And is that 


good logic?” 
“Tt wouldn’t trouble me, but suppose 


1A chapter from Talks on Teaching: An Informal Discussion of Method, a book soon to be published by the Macmillan 


Company. All rights reserved by the author, 
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I change the question: What is the sit- 
uation in which the word meaning fits?” 

“That almost makes it worse for me, 
but I should say that a meaning is pres- 
ent and is put to use when one thing 
makes you think another.” 

“Tf I understand you, we have an 
instance of meaning whenever any one 
thing makes us look to or think about 
or expect something else, and the some- 
thing else is almost if not quite a part of 
the thing. This chair makes me think 
of my grandfather who made it himself 
for his library. This makes me think 
that. This means that. This chair is 
what he made.” 

“Tn case of meaning, then, there will 
always be found a this and a that, and 
the this is first present to thought and 
the that then comes to mind, and the 
that fills out or completes the this. Am 
I right?” 

“Yes, that’s the way I understand it.” 

“And any one thing may have many 
meanings?” 

“Yes, depending on how much expe- 
rience one has had of the thing or in 
connection with it.’ 

“T don’t quite understand.” 

“To the baby a milk bottle means 
food or rather taking this food; but to 

his mother it means food 


Meanings = as nourishment for the ba- 
come from shili 
experience by, and the possibility of 


illness if the bottle has not 
been properly sterilized or the milk be 
not properly prepared. The milk, of 
course, comes from cows and must be 
properly certified. And certification 
means a careful examination by suit- 
able authorities. To the baby few mean- 
ings, to the mother many, very many. 
To each according to his experience.”’ 
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“Do meanings come then from 
experience?”’ 

“Certainly.” 

“It reminds me of the 
S— Rdiscussion. May we 
not think of the this as an 
S and that thinking the that is the R?”’ 

“That is exactly the way we must 
think of them, I believe.”’ 

“Then meanings are learned?” 

“Exactly so. They have to be ac- 
quired through experience and the laws 
of learning control here as elsewhere.” 

“Must they be consciously made?” 

“Not necessarily with conscious in- 
tent, but the more we think about any 
experience the more meanings will 
likely come out of it.’ 

“Do you say that a thing has 
meanings?”’ 

“Do you mean to ask where the 
meanings reside? In the thing or in the 
person?”’ 

“Yes,” 

“That’s an old question. To many 
it has been a puzzle. But it seems to 
me that we have answered 
it. The S is the thing and 
the thought response (R) 
comes, if it comes at all, because an 
S— R bond has been built up and if 
the S sufficiently stimulates the bond 
to act.” 

‘“‘Where do you say meanings reside 
when they are not in use?” 

“‘T think there are two answers, first 
and primarily in the nervous system in 
the S— R bonds, second and second- 
arily in the thing as a stimulus or sym- 
bol. Still more exactly in the S—~R 
relationship where the S has a bond or 
connection so built up as to bring the 
appropriate response as a meaning.”’ 


Meanings 
andS—R 


A thing and 
its meanings 
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“Might the two ever get separated?” 

“Something like this did happen with 
the Egyptian hieroglyphics. The sym- 
bols, the hieroglyphics, remained as cut 
on the temples and monuments of 
Egypt, but the knowledge of what they 
meant had been lost to all men and re- 
mained lost till the Rosetta stone was 
found and used.” 

“You people make me tired. What 
is the use of all this palaver about 
meanings? Why don’t you come down 
to the solid ground and talk about 
things that are worth while? Why 
can’t you use common sense? To you 
education seems to stretch out to in- 
clude very far-away things. I can’t 
understand you.” 

‘Are meanings then of no use? Sup- 
pose by some mischance you were to 
lose your stock of meanings, how would 
you get on?” 

‘What do you mean?” 

“‘T mean just what I say. 
What would you do? You 
couldn’t talk, for language is but one 
lot of meanings. You couldn’t eat, for 
you wouldn’t know food from stones or 
clothing. You couldn’t walk about — 
you wouldn’t know a tree from a hole in 
the ground or a house from a paved 
walkway. Your thinking would reduce 
itself to practical’ zero; you’d have 
nothing to think with.”’ 

““As bad as all that?” 

“Yes. It is hardly too much to say 
that you and your world (that is, you 
as a thinking being and the world as 
you use it, as it exists for you) consist of 
the meanings that have been built up in 
you by all your varied experiences.”’ 

“And the child thus progressively 
builds himself and his world?” 


The use of 
meanings 
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“In a very true sense 


oe this is a correct statement.” 
a itees “And meanings are the 


stuff of which he builds 
both himself and his world?”’ 

“‘So far as he knows himself and his 
world and builds himself to act on this 
knowledge, yes. Meanings are the stuff 
of which one’s thought world is built, 
and they exist as the means of the 


conscious control of self and _ the 
world.” . 

““Wouldn’t you say then 
— that the educator should 


take account of this fact?” 

“Indeed, yes. This is 
one of the reasons why we are changing 
education nowadays, why we insist on 
actual experiences and are no longer 
content with mere words descriptive 
of things. Actual experiences build 
meanings.”’ 

““Doesn’t experience also test mean- 
ings that have been built?” 

“Most certainly, but I included test- 
ing as part of the process of building 
meanings. Actual experience is the 
richest evoker or suggester of meanings 
and at the same time the best and only 
final means of testing meanings.” 
“You think then that 


meanings 


_ experience is better than 
education education?”’ 


“Who said anything like 
that? Why oppose experience to edu- 
cation? Why not say that experience is 
the best educator?”’ 

“Then you don’t believe in teach- 
ers or schools? Experience is suff- 
cient?” 

‘“‘Again I ask, who said anything like 
that? Why oppose experience to teach- 
ing and schools? Why not say that the 
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best school is one that makes the best 
use of experience? And if you say yes 
to this, then I’ll say that a teacher is 
necessary to help pick the most educa- 
tive experiences and to help steer each 
experience to its most fruitful out- 
comes.” 

“Where would the race experience 
come in?” 

“T could almost say 
everywhere. You can’t 
live here on this earth 
without living on, in, through, with, by, 
and from the race experience. It is 
everywhere and all pervasive. But in 
addition the intelligent teacher will use 
the race experience as a basis for choos- 
ing among the possible experiences as 
well as a basis for steering any actual 
experience to its best outcomes.” 

“Do you mean to limit our children 


Race ex- 
perience and 
education 


to what may be called first-hand expe- 
riences? Have you no place for vicari- 
ous experience?” 

“You strike now, to my 
judgment, a more signifi- 


First-hand 
vs. second- 
hand experi- 
ence 


cant question. When it 
comes to the learning proc- 
ess our own first-hand ex- 
periences have a vividness and a touch 
that the reported experiences of others 
almost certainly lack. In this sense ex- 
perience is the best teacher. If vivid- 
ness and definiteness of learning were 
the whole story, we might say that we 
should use only first-hand experiences. 
But there are other factors to be con- 
sidered. First-hand experiencing may 
be very painful, too costly for this rea- 
son to use. We do not advise that a 
child learn by personal experience that 
asharp knife can cut an artery, or that 
arsenic is a poison, or that a leap from 
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the housetop would probably kill. Still 
again, to use only first-hand experi- 
encing is a long process. If we should 
not somehow shorten the process, each 
individual would have to start where 
the race began and there could be no 
progress in civilization. What combina- 
tion then to make of first-hand and 
second-hand experience depends on at 
least these three factors and how they 
interact in any given instance. * 

“T don’t just see the three factors. 
What are they?”’ 

‘“‘T mean vividness and definiteness of 
learning to be the first, cost in pain or 
sorrow the second, and cost in time the 
third. The more first-hand experience 
the more vivid and definite the learning, 
but it is likely to be costly of time and 
pains.” 

“‘Would you not say that there is a 
sort of irreducible minimum of first- 
hand experience which is necessary if 
the second-hand experience is to be 
assimilated ?’”’ 

“Yes, I should. If a child has never 
seen a zebra I can tell him that it looks 
like a striped mule, and if I take proper 
pains he will get some idea of a zebra. 
But if the child has never seen a mule 
and I have to tell him what a mule is 
like in terms of horse, then his notion of 
zebra is less definite. The further 
we get away from first-hand experi- 
ence, the hazier our ideas are likely to 
be.”’ 

“So you would have early education 
take pains to provide a great variety of 
first-hand experiences?”’ 

“Indeed I should, much concrete ex- 
periencing with things, leading on to 
more and more precise thinking about 
things.” 
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“And what about the education of 
older children?”’ 

‘Always and everywhere 
experiences that bring 
meanings, experiences so 
selected and so guided that one’s stock 
of meanings is continually enriched and 
better and better organized. More and 
better meanings, better organized.” 

‘“‘Could you define education in this 
way?’’, 

‘“‘On its intellectual side, yes. What 
I just gave would be such a defini- 
tion.” 


Meanings 
and first- 
hand experi- 
ence 


“What is the connection 
between meanings and 
thinking? Are they not 


Meaning 
and 
thinking 


closely related ?’”’ 
“Yes, almost as closely as wings and 
flying.” 
“What do you mean?”’ 
“IT mean that meanings when appro- 


priately put in action constitute think- 
ing, just as wings appropriately at work 
constitute flying.” 

““Meanings are the stuff we think 
with? 

“That’s another way of saying it.”’ 

“Would you say that meanings are 
structure and thinking is the function- 
ing of structure?”’ 

“T think that is just what we have 
been saying.” 
_ “What, then, 
thinking?”’ 

“For practical purposes thinking is 
a going from a this to a that. It is 
expecting something else 
from this thing at hand. 
When I say, ‘This cloud 
means rain, we had better hurry,’ I 
am thinking. I am seeing this cloud, 
but I am going beyond the mere cloud. 


is the essence of 


The essence 
of thinking 
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I am, from and because of the cloud, 
expecting rain.” 

“Then the practical essence of think- 
ing is a look into the future?” 

“Yes, an expectant look into the 
future.” 

“That is why some have called think. 
ing an adventure?”’ 

“Yes, in its practical es- 
sence thinking is an ad- 
venture into the unknown 


Thinking an 
adventtre 


future.”’ 

“T can see the future about it, | 
mean the element of futurity in it, but 
why say adventure and unknown? | 
should think many meanings are so well 
known and fixed as to have lost any 
element of uncertainty they may once 
have had. This chair, for instance, is 
something to sit in; I have sat in it so 
often and so satisfactorily that I know 
pretty well what to expect. Where then 
is the adventure into the unknown?” 

“We can well agree that there is a 
wide range in this matter of adventure, 
of certainty and uncertainty. But even 
your familiar chair may unexpectedly 
break down, or may conceal a pin that 
somehow got hid in its cushions. Sup- 
pose we think of a scale from a state of 
very great uncertainty (U) reaching up 
to a state of very reliable certainty (C). 


U- C 





Any instance of thinking will belong 
somewhere on this scale. We might say 
our wish is to move our thinking about 
any specific thing as far above U and as 
near toward C as we can.” 

“Would you say then 
that your thinking on that 
point has increased in 
reliability?”’ 


Reliability 
of thinking 
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“Certainly. It is now more to be re- 
lied upon.”’ 

“Tf I understand you, the thinking 
you are talking about tells you what to 
expect as regards a certain matter?” 

“Ves,” 

“And this expectation, since it de- 
pends upon human fallibility in a very 
complex world, is more or less uncertain 
as to its outcome?”’ 

ree 

“And for this reason thinking is to be 
counted as an adventure into the 
unknown?”’ 

“Yes.” 

“Are there ways of increasing the 
general reliability of one’s thinking?’’ 

“To be sure there are.” 

“Are you not now assuming what has 
been called formal discipline?”’ 

“‘No, I think not; that 
oe is, not in any unwarranted 
ofthinking Sense. If a person forms 

such a habit as ‘stopping 
to think,’ which can be so formed as 
to hold in many more or less novel 
cases, his judgments are thereby car- 
ried up this scale of reliability. There 
are still other habits that may be 
formed for the examination of the sit- 
uation, the collection of data, the test- 
ing of suggestions, and the like. All 
such tend to raise the reliability of one’s 
thinking.” 

“And you think that if these habits 
are formed one’s improvement in think- 
ing will be equally good in every line of 
thought?” 

“T did not say so. One must form 
such habits in a limited field of experi- 
ence, since he is finite. The habits thus 
formed will then carry over to other 
fields only as there are common ele- 


ments between the new and the old.” 

“‘And by ‘carry over’ you mean that 
one will think to use these thought 
habits in the new field?”’ 

“That is mainly what I had in mind.” 

“But after one has become familiar 
with a field his thinking in that field has 
on the whole increased in reliability?” 

“Yes, he has accumulated the re- 
sults of his past thinking in that field. 
The bad thinking of the past has been 
in large part eliminated, the good re- 
mains. His accumulations are the 
thoughts that have stood the test of 
experience.”’ 

‘“‘Then you say we can improve the 
reliability of our thinking partly by 
accumulating the tested results of past 
thinking and partly by building good 
thought habits?’”’ 

“Yes, that’s it.” 

“T once heard an in- 
Do words teresting discussion on 
convey 
thought? whether words convey 
thought. What do you 
say? Do words convey thought?” 

“‘T don’t see anything debatable in 
that. Of course words convey thought. 
Otherwise how can I tell anybody 
anything?”’ 

“That’s just the question, how do 
you tell anybody anything? Or per- 
haps better, what exactly does take 
place when you tell a person some- 
thing?’”’ 

“T still don’t see the difficulty. I just 
tell him. That’s all I see to it. I con- 
vey my thought to him by the words I 
use. Where is the difficulty?” 

“‘Let’s try. You choose some color 
which you know and I don’t know. 
Then you tell me what the color is so 
that I will know.” 
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“All right. Will gamboge do? 
you know that?” 

“‘No, you have made a good choice. 
Go ahead now and tell me.”’ 

“‘T’m not sure that I can make you 
get the exact shade I have in mind, but 
I’ll try. Gamboge is a yellow verging 
on brown in deep masses.” 

“Now I think you have answered our 
question as to whether words convey 
thought. You said: ‘I am not sure I 
can make you get the exact shade I 
have in mind.’ And then you tell me 
about yellow’ and brown. Don’t you 
see that you are using meanings that 
you and I have in common (yellow and 
brown) to try to make me think certain 
things that you think?” 

“Yes, I see that, but that’s just what 
I said. I just tell you. I convey my 
thought to you by my words.” 

“But that is just what you don’t do. 


Do 


You didn’t convey your thought of 
gamboge to me, you didn’t 
even try. You went at the 
matter by a roundabout 
way. You talked of yellow 
and brown, trying to make me ‘get it,’ 


How words 
stimulate 
thought 


you said. I repeat, you didn’t convey 
your thought, you didn’t try to. You 
tried to stir me to think something like 
your thought. You thought if you’d 
talk about yellow, I would think yellow. 
Then if you’d say ‘verging on brown,’ 
you thought that my thought would 
move out in the direction of gam- 
boge.”’ 

“You’re quibbling now.”’ 

“Indeed I am not. I think a most 
helpful notion of style, whether oral or 
written, and an excellent lesson in 
punctuation will come out of the dis- 
tinction I am making.” 
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“Well, I don’t follow you. 
you try again?” 

“With pleasure. Suppose I have a 
long fishing pole and I see a frog not 
far away. I think he is of the kind that 
can make a long leap. I wish to see him 
do this. How can I convey my thought 
to him that I wish him to leap?” 

“‘Nonsense. You don’t try to con- 
vey your thought to him. You don't 
even wish to convey any 
thought to him. You take 
your long pole and stir him 
toaction. Youpunchhim. He leaps. 
It is an S—R bond affair. You 
stimulate him, he leaps. Why does he 
leap? Because he has by nature the 
right S— R bonds. That’s all. But 
it’s different with the gamboge.” 

“Ts it different? On the contrary, 
isn’t it exactly the same thing? Let's 
illustrate with a speaker. He wishes 
his audience to think and feel certain 
things. He chooses his words, his in- 
tonation, his gesture, all as stimuli to 
stir his auditors to think certain 
thoughts and feel certain emotions. 
While he is doing this he may be think- 
ing that the room is hot, that the crowd 
at the door is noisy and may hinder his 
efforts, that his auditors are not yet 
ready for his full thought and must be 
prepared, that they are now a little 
sleepy and had better be stirred by an 
amusing story. Does he really try to 
convey his thought?” 

““You mean to ask whether convey is 
a good word to describe what he does or 
rather what he tries to do?” 

We stir to “Exactly so, and I think 
thought, not it isn’t. In a sense he 
convey may be said to convey his 
on thought; but psychologi- 


Won't 


Stirring a 
frog to action 
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cally no, he stirs thought. He uses 
symbols to rouse meanings.’’ 

“And both must know the same 
symbols and they must be joined with 
like meanings?”’ 

“Ves, that’s it. 
guage is.” 

“But the speaker uses more than 
words; he shrugs his shoulder, he 
frowns, he sneers. These too are sym- 
bols and have meanings.” 

“Quite right, and they are language, 
too, of a kind. At any rate they all il- 
lustrate my point that, psychologically, 
we do not directly convey thought. We 
stir it. We stimulate it. We use S’s 
that are connected with like R’s in both 
speaker and hearer. We speak the S’s, 
the hearer makes — more or less ac- 
curately — the R’s that we hoped for.”’ 

“How about that punctuation you 
were talking about?” 

“It is the same. I don’t punctuate 
—or I shouldn’t — merely to use, re- 
peat, illustrate some rules 
on punctuation. Some 
people do, they are mere 
pedants. I must say to 
myself, I wish my readers to think thus 
andso. If I useacomma here, will they 
more likely think this or not? I punc- 
tuate then pragmatically, to affect my 
readers and to effect in them certain de- 
sired thoughts, to make them think the 
things I wish.” 

“And that gives you a practical cri- 
terion with which to judge the success 
of your punctuation ?’’ 

“Exactly yes. I like your phrase, 
‘success of my punctuation.’ You have 
got my idea. A pedant seeks criteria to 
judge of the ‘correctness’ of his punc- 
tuation, and he means by correctness 


That’s what lan- 


Punctuation 
to guide 
thought 
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mere 
rules.” 

“And you think your notion here 
will help one to punctuate more 
successfully?” 

“Indeed I do think so. It will help 
the individual as matters now stand 
and, still more, will gradually help 
the literary world to reduce the num- 
ber of senseless conventions in this 


field.”’ 


conformity with established 


“And what about style? 
You said, if I understand, 
that your idea of stirring 
not conveying thought 
would help the writer or 


Successful 
style is 
successful 
stirring 


speaker.”’ 

“Yes, and I repeat it. If I as writer 
understand fully that I am trying to 
stimulate people to think, I have a real 
criterion with which to judge of my own 
success.” 

“‘Some people have cynically said 
that words are to conceal thought. 
Does that come in here?’”’ 

“T think it does. If I believe that I 
can directly convey my thought, it will 
be easier for me to be content if I can 
see my thought in my words. In such 
case my words will likely conceal my 
thought. But if I have to consider the 
other person and the effect of my words 
on him, I shall not be content that my 
thought lies concealed in my words. I 
shall ask myself very explicitly what 
thoughts my words are likely to call 
forth in my readers or hearers, and I 
shall keep experimenting till I can 
make words stir the exact thoughts I 
wish.”’ 

“It has been an unusual discussion 
we have had; I should like to hear it 
summed up.” 
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“As I see it we have discussed two 
main things, meanings and thinking. 
Meaning we found to con- 
sist in the fact that a this 
present to thought or sense suggests 
or points to a that as filling out or 
completing the this. Thinking we saw 
is exactly the name we give to the 
movement from the this to the that. 
That is, thinking is a meaning appro- 
priately at work. From this relation- 
ship we saw that education is greatly 
concerned with having children get 
many and exact meanings as the basis 
for thinking. We saw too that practical 
thinking is essentially a foretelling of 
what to anticipate or expect when one 
faces a situation. In this sense, think- 
ing is to be considered as an adventure 
into the unknown future. From this 


Résumé 


fact education gets a principal task of 
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increasing the reliability of-thinking, in 
general by developing certain rules to 
guide the process, and more specifically 
by accumulating in any field the suc- 
cessful thoughts pertaining to that 
field. 

“An interesting application of this 
conception of meanings and thinking 
was that words do not, psychologically, 
convey thought, but at best act as sym- 
bols to arouse in the hearer or reader 
the thought desired by the speaker or 
writer. This conception gave a practi- 
cal criterion for punctuation and for 
speaking and writing: How shall I so 
say this as to stir the precise thought I 
wish?” 

‘“‘T am coming to see that there is more 
to the work of education than I had 
thought.”’ 

“So am I, and I am glad.” 





A METHOD FOR JUDGING AND SCORING TEXTBOOKS IN 
GRADE SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY 


C. E. Cooper 
Professor of Geography and Geology, College of Education, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 


INTRODUCTION 


Fortunately, it is becoming increas- 
ingly common for a modern school su- 
perintendent to turn over to a commit- 
tee of teachers the work of choosing a 
new textbook in a given subject. This 
same superintendent also sees to it that 
the committee which is to choose the 
book shall consist of teachers of that 
subject or at least those who are deeply 
interested in it. May the time soon 


come when this shall be the accepted 
method of choosing a textbook, and the 
day of unscrupulous book companies 


and petty politics in such matters pass 
forever from at least this phase of edu- 
cation. 


THE PURPOSE OF THIS PAPER 


This more modern method of choos- 
ing textbooks has, indeed, been utilized 
in many instances in recent years. The 
results of the author’s investigations 
are here offered to superintendents, 
teachers, school boards, and any others 
who may be interested in the choosing 
of texts in geography for the grades. 
These results have been obtained from 
three years of experimentation in meth- 
ods classes in geography, containing 
probably no fewer than three hundred 
college students. The results obtained 
are strengthened by the fact that at 
least one-third of the students were 
experienced teachers. Time and a lack 
of a sufficient number of textbooks to 


enable me to put one in the hands of 
each student makes the method weak 
for large classes, but there is no reason 
why it could not be used advantageously 
for a committee faced with the problem 
of choosing a textbook in geography. 
At any rate, it is hoped that the method 
will prove suggestive. 


THE METHOD 


Our classes in ‘‘Geography Methods’”’ 
consist, on the average, of about thirty 
students each. One of the four modern 
texts in grade school geography is as- 
signed to each of four of the strongest 
students in the class. We have never 
had time to study any book except the 
second of a series, but if we had time 
for a study of the first, it could be taken 
up in the same way. Some common 
section of the book is chosen for de- 
tailed study. Brazil makes a good 
study, inasmuch as it is a good unit for 
comparison, and is treated at consider- 
able length in each book. However, 
we do not always select the same sec- 
tion, but vary our choice with the dif- 
ferent classes. The students to whom 
the books are assigned are then re- 
quired to make a careful study of the 
book, particularly of the section chosen. 
They must find everything in the book 
which applies to the part chosen, such 
as maps, pictures, graphs, material in 
the appendix, and printed matter in the 
context. They then present the work 
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of their particular book to the class, 
reading every word of the content 
which applies to the section chosen, and 
calling attention to the points enumer- 
ated above as well as to the others which 
appear on the score sheet accompanying 
this article. 
Each student in turn presents the 
work of his assigned book. In my 
various classes, the order of presenta- 
tion is varied because the first two books 
presented have a little the best chance. 
The students naturally grow somewhat 
tired of the last two presentations. A 
careful attempt is made to choose stu- 
dents with as nearly the same strength 
of personality as possible, so that each 
book will have an equal chance. None 
of these points would need to weaken 
the use of the method by a committee. 
At the close of the presentation of 
each book a score card is arranged on 


the blackboard containing the points as 
listed in the accompanying diagram. 
In some of the classes, individual score 
cards are placed in the hands of the 


students. The scheme of marking is to 
grade each point on the scale of 100%. 
No attempt is made to decide upon the 
relative weights of mechanics, English, 
and the various other points. We are 
trying to obtain a comparison between 
the different books and any attempt to 
arrange various percentages for the 
points selected would be extremely ar- 
bitrary, for no two teachers would agree 
as to the respective values. Indeed so 
strong is the human element that it is 
easily possible for some teachers to 
use one book better than another. 
Teaching and travel experience, train- 
ing and personality are always sure to 
vary and consequently any choice of 
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textbooks cannot be expected to fit the 
methods of every teacher. 


THE POINTS COMPARED 
A. The authors. 


The student presenting the work 
must, first of all, introduce the authors, 
Who are they? In one case they may 
be two geographers collaborating; in 
another case two geographers may have 
written the series, one the first book and 
the other the second; the authors may 
be a geographer and a student of educa- 
tional subjects such as pedagogy or 
psychology; or the book may represent 
the effort of one geographer or of one 
specialist in education writing alone. 
If it is possible, we find out how much 
the authors have actually experienced 
in the teaching of children. On the 
face of it, the geographer and the special- 
ist in education would make the best 
combination as one would know the 
proper content and the other the best 
methods of presentation. It is to be 
regretted that no one of our textbooks 
has been prepared by a woman as one of 
the authors. (We understand that one 
series is being written at the present 
time in which one of the authors is 
an experienced teacher of children.) 
Women have helped with their sugges- 
tions and that is all. Would not a 
woman who is actively engaged in critic 
work in some of our teacher-training 
institutions, collaborating with a good 
geographer, be a successful combina- 
tion for the writing of a textbook in 
geography for children? Until that 
time comes, perhaps my students have 
been wise in selecting the combination 
suggested above, namely, geographer 
and specialist in education. 
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B. Time of publication. 

My classes have decided that a book 
in geography need not be considered 
unless it has been published since the 
late war closed. They are not satisfied 
with a revision of some book published 
before the war, but demand a com- 
pletely new book or one entirely re- 
written. This is a sensible point of 
view as a moment’s thought will show. 
The world’s geography was so com- 
pletely changed during the war and at 
its end that doctoring of figures and 
maps will not suffice. Moreover, since 
the war, geography is being written 
from a more human standpoint. A 
more serious attempt is being made to 
present the geographical problems of all 
peoples and thus to promote understand- 
ing and sympathy with and for other 
peoples. 


C. Mechanics of the book. 
1. Size and kind of-print. 

This point needs little explanation. 
Large, legible type is desirable. My 
students have always decided that 
there should be as little fine print in 
the book as possible. Italics or heavy 
type should be used when emphasis is 
needed. A paragraph or review 
questions in print smaller than the 
work just preceding is usually skipped 
by both pupils and teachers. The 
size of the print should be uniform 
and the suggested questions or 
problems should be scattered through 
the reading matter in exactly the 
same type of print as the regular 
reading content. 


2. Paragraphing. 
The students are always interested 
in the paragraphing. They have 


unanimously decided that the best 
arrangement appears in those books 
which have, printed in heavy type or 
italics at the left of the paragraph, 
the main thought of the paragraph. 
Simply to head each topic with its 
title is not enough. These leaders, 
as we may call them, are exceedingly 
helpful to the child in both original 
study and review. They also help 
in outlining the work. 

3. Binding and size. 

Binding and size are important 
mechanics of a book. A few months 
past I heard an eminent dean of one of 
our leading universities remark in an 
address before a teachers’ institute 
that he never could see why geog- 
raphy texts have to be so large. He 
thought their size only enabled mis- 
chievous pupils to read novels be- 
hind them. Geography texts are 
now smaller in size than their pred- 
ecessors, but obviously they must be 
larger than textbooks in other sub- 
jects in order that maps may be of a 
reasonable size. To provide each 
child with an individual atlas would 
prove too expensive. Our present 
texts in geography leave little to be 
desired in either size or binding. 

D. Organization. 

All grade school textbooks in geog- 
raphy are organized into two-volume 
editions. Perhaps time will show that 
this is an error, but since all authors do 
it, the point is not a matter of compari- 
son in this paper. One factor in this 
connection needs to be watched, and 
that is the amount of repetition and the 
manner of approach in the two volumes 
of a given series. Students agree that 
the second volume must not be simply 
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a more mature edition of the first. The 
point of view must be different and the 
manner of approach must vary. The 
child must be made to feel that he is 
being offered something new. It has 
been suggested in our examinations that 
it might not be a bad idea to use the 
first book of one author and the second 
of another. 

Secondly, we must examine the or- 
ganization of the subjects treated and 
the order in which they are taken up. 
There are interesting differences in our 
various texts. Authors do not take up 
the study of the continents in the same 
order. My students have decided that 
a study of South America should follow 
that of North America and that fully as 
much time should be taken for Latin 
America as for the continent of Europe. 
They want the geography of a continent 
to be introduced by problems and not 


by a direct beginning on location, size, 


form, etc. They have also decided 
that mathematical and general geog- 
raphy should not be put in an appendix 
in the back of a book, a part of the text 
which the average teacher never reaches. 
Such material should be worked into 
the subject matter as it is needed. 
Again, in the matter of organization, 
we must consider the merits of regional 
geography as against the topical form 
of treatment. Authors seem to be 
divided in their opinions. Our books 
vary from the most orderly treatment 
on the one hand to the most extreme 
regional treatment on the other. When 
one has to search through the whole 
discussion of South America and then 
piece together the story of Brazil out 
of what one has found scattered through 
many pages, one loses patience and also 
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all sense of connection which may exist 
in the story. Neither the regional nor 
the topical method must be carried 
to an extreme, however. The best 
books introduce the story of a country 
by means of a problem or problems 
which will be interesting and broad 
enough to motivate the work, and then 
carry out the description of the country 
in a connected way, showing regions, 
but at the same time holding to a reason- 
able organization. In this way, when 
a child is through with the study of a 
country, he will have organized knowl- 
edge in his mind and not a patchwork 
of information. The advanced student 
of geography may wish to think of the 
“Southeast Tradewind Coast’’ of Bra- 
zil or of the ‘‘Savanna”’ region, but the 
average citizen wants and needs to 
think of Brazil as a country — a country 
possessing many differences, to be sure, 
but a political unit for all that. 

E. English. 

In scoring the English used in a book, 
we must consider chiefly whether the 
language is simple enough so that the 
child can grasp the meaning of the con- 
tent. We have found that, in this mat- 
ter, there is little difference between the 
books. All of them are somewhat dif- 
ficult, but we believe not too much so. 
Geography is a science, and certainly the 
child must learn to speak in the simple 
technical terms that are used in the 
text. The nomenclature of geography 
is the simplest of all sciences and we be- 
lieve that there is little in our grade 
school texts which the child with reason- 
able effort cannot master. However, 
such terms should be developed in an 
interesting way and not merely cata- 
logued. The reader will bear in mind 
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that this conclusion applies to the sec- 
ond book of a series and that different 
results might be arrived at from an ex- 
amination of the first books. 

F. Interest. 

Throughout the last decade, teachers 
have heard much about interest. They 
have been criticized because they have 
not made their work sufficiently interest- 
ing. Being always sensitive to criticism, 
they have swung to a far extreme in the 
matter of interest. ‘Those most sensi- 
tive to this criticism now make academic 
vaudeville shows of their recitations and 
stand upon their heads, pedagogically 
speaking, in an effort to make such 
topics as the inclination of the earth’s 
axis, decimals, participles, and kindred 
subjects interesting. 

In geography, as in other subjects, 
we believe that interest is a good thing 
provided it can be obtained legiti- 
mately. It must not be excited by 
“Diamond Dick” methods. A quota- 
tion from one of our geography texts, 
Book II, will serve as an example of 
what we consider obtaining interest by 
means of illegitimate methods. 


The vampire is one of the many kinds of bats 
living in these woods. At night one must be 
careful to cover his head and feet with mosquito 
netting; otherwise the vampire may slip into the 
tent and bite a hole in one’s nose, or perhaps in a 
toe, and then suck the blood. No stock farmer 
can succeed, because the vampires kill all his un- 
protected chickens and even his horses and cows. 
Hungry alligators lie in wait in the rivers. One of 
the eight hundred kinds of Amazon fish has teeth 
so sharp that it can bite a piece out of a man, 
after which other fish, smelling blood, will come 
racing to eat the man alive. Lovers of the water 
are careful where they swim in this region. The 
boa constrictor climbs the forest trees, and the 
jaguar crouches in the branches ready to spring 
upon his prey. 
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Why call upon the bizarre and unu- 
sual in order to catch the interest of the 
child? Surely the impression made by 
the description just read will not be 
helpful to children. Why call atten- 
tion to this man-eating vampire and 
blood-thirsty fish when the vampire is 
foiled by a flimsy mosquito-netting and 
the fish is only one cannibal among 
seven hundred and ninety-nine other 
kinds of respectable fishes? No text- 
book in geography has the time or right 
to dwell on such unusual description. 
Such descriptions are seldom fair to a 
country or its people. One of our so- 
called best geographical magazines 
seems to take great delight in picturing 
head-hunters, cannibals, and undressed 
South-Sea island savages. 

Let us promote interest by all means, 
but, in so doing, let us be fair to the 
countries and peoples under discussion. 
We believe that there are parts of 
geography, as there are parts of all sub- 
jects, which call for hard work, and they 
cannot always be made interesting. A 
reasonable amount of work will ruin no 
child’s mentality. Let us secure inter- 
est through vital problems which will, 
if possible, connect the region under 
study with the child’s own home. 

G. Content. 

The most common criticism of our* 
modern texts in geography seems to be 
that they are too fully packed with de- 
tail; that there is considerably more in 
the books than needs to be. My classes 
have decided that this is not a just criti- 
cism. In fact, the book that has been 
graded lowest in our work is the one 
that has the least detail. We have 
arrived at our conclusions through 
something like the following line of 
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reasoning. A text in geography must 
cover the entire world. Every different 
part of the world, different parts of a 
nation, different parts of a state, and 
often different parts of a local com- 
munity have different interests. The 
children from a school in a foreign sec- 
tion of the United States will need to 
study Europe or the home of their an- 
cestors from a different point of view 
than will the children of American 
parentage. Children from a district 
that imports heavily from Europe will 
need to have Europe emphasized in a 
different way than will children living in 
a district which imports from South 
America. One group may need to 
study the meat-packing industry in 
considerable detail, while another group 
would need to study it only in a general 
way. Because of these many differ- 
ences a course of study in geography 


could not be made which should be fol-- 


‘lowed in detail by the children of the 
whole state of Ohio or any other large 
area. 

Geographers are criticized because 
there does not seem to be any universal 
agreement among them as to what 
should be included in a course for a given 
grade. In our opinion, there never can 
be any agreement, except on very gen- 
eral principles. The human factor is 
the great variable which makes geog- 
raphy content differ so. This should 
not be considered a weakness of the 
subject, but rather its strongest point. 
Geography furnishes a field in which the 
common interests of many sciences are 
brought together and correlated, and 
yet in furnishing this field it does not 
lose its own identity. Consequently it 
is the most human subject of the cur- 
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riculum. It builds no wall about itself 
nor does it put up “no trespass”’ signs 
for other subjects, but invites their co- 
operation. This attitude is a mark of 
its strength. 

With these facts in mind we must 
recognize that writers of geography 
texts are face to face with the problem 
of meeting the needs of the children of 
the whole United States and perhaps 
many of our foreign possessions. There 
must be enough of detail to satisfy all 
regions, or books will not sell. The 
grade text in geography is the most 
expensive of all grade texts to publish. 
Frequent revisions are impossible, and 
one book must serve for the whole 
United States. It would be ideal if we 
could have a somewhat differently or- 
ganized text for each geographic region 
in the United States, but such a hope 
would be Utopian. Probably local 
courses of study will always have to 
take care of this difficulty. 

We must also recognize that the busy 
and more or less unprepared teacher in 
our common school is forced to depend 
upon her textbook in geography for 
content. There is little time for refer- 
ence work and, moreover, all too often 
such material is not at hand. The 
teacher does not have the specialist’s 
knowledge of geography and for this 
reason, as well as for the others men- 
tioned, we have come to the conclusion 
that a wealth of material, related as 
much as possible, is necessary in grade 
textbooks in geography. 

Something needs to be said about the 
nature of the content. We have de- 
cided that there need be little of a sta- 
tistical nature. Figures change too 
rapidly and at best do not mean much 
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toa child. The ideas brought out by 
statistics can be better obtained by 
comparisons with known units... Math- 
ematical geography or, as some books 
call it, general geography, should be 
‘cut to the essentials. We believe that 
these essentials should be determined 
largely by the human relationship. In 
other words, a teacher cannot afford the 
time in grade school geography to dwell 
upon geographical matters that are 
abstract and do not touch human life. 
One example should make our point 
clear. The writer listened to a teacher 
dwell for ten minutes upon the flatten- 
ing of the earth at the poles. She was 
careful to bring out the fact that the 
world is not an exact sphere but an 
oblate spheroid. If you had asked the 
teacher what the human effects of the 
flattening are, she would have been 
vastly puzzled. So would most people, 
for such effects are inconsequential. 
Such effort in teaching mathematical 
geography is vain and inexcusable. 

H. Pictures. 

Textbooks in geography are all well 
illustrated. The most expensive part 
of the books to prepare is the illustrative 
material. Authors and publishers must 
consider that there is much educative 
value in good pictures, else they would 
not go to the expense of filling their 
pages with them. We agree with this 
point of view. Pictures in geography 
are necessary and must be used. Many 
a lesson can be taught from them and 
the wise teacher will draw upon them 
for motivation to the fullest extent. 

Some points which we consider in 
comparing the value of pictures are as 
follows: Are the pictures well placed, 
that is, are they put into the content at 
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a point where they will correlate with 
the subject matter? How many of 
them are in color, a picture in color be- 
ing much more valuable for teaching 
purposes than one in black and white? 
Is the picture well chosen, that is, does 
it present rich possibilities in geographic 
information? In one book we find a 


. picture in color of an ocean liner tied to 


a pier and being unloaded. A whole 
lesson can be taught from that one 
picture alone. On the other hand, we 
find in most books many pictures of 
cities, usually taken as a panorama. 
They are quite useless, being too small 
for the purpose of obtaining much 
geographic information. Questions 
must be raised that will cause the child 
to want to study the picture. These 
questions can be suggested under the 
picture or in the content. Just the 
title of the picture beneath it is not 
sufficient. 

There seems to be little choice be- 
tween our various texts in the matter of 
pictures except for the lack of questions 
which some of them have concerning 
the pictures. The pictures chosen are 
a great advance over those in the old 
type of text. Some of the books have 
done more in color than have others and 
this we consider an advantage. 

I. Maps. 

Book agents are always armed with 
arguments concerning the superiority of 
their maps. It is to be regretted that 
there is not more standardization in 
map making. Can we ever come to an 
agreement among map makers as to 
what color should represent a certain 
elevation and a similar agreement as to 
symbols used? We believe that maps 
should be clear and not overcrowded 
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with material. Their color scheme must 
be pleasing to the eye. Countries should 
not be divided as is Brazil in some 
of the texts. There should be several 
different kinds of projections used, as, 
for example, Mercator’s, Conic, Homo- 
lographic, and Stereographic. There 
should also be many kinds of maps 
based upon their use, such as physical, 
weather, regional, product, transporta- 
tion, and population. Usually there is 


too great a tendency to emphasize only 
the political map. 


J. Graphs and statistical tables. 


Our new books are using picture 
graphs instead of statistics. For ex- 
ample, one author uses a picture of sacks 
of wheat in various sizes to represent 
the wheat production of leading coun- 
tries producing that product. How 
much better is this plan than that which 
uses abstract statistics! We hope that 
authors will make even greater use of 
the graphing idea. 

Statistics in geography are sure to 
get out of date. Especially is this true 
of product and population figures. We 
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do not consider their presence in a book 
as of great value. They can be better 
obtained from up-to-date reference 
books. They encourage a teacher to 
pay too much attention to fact instead 
of causal relation. Too many teachers ° 
are interested in knowing whether New 
York is larger than London, instead of 
trying to find out why both have 
become the great cities they are. 


K. Objectives. 


In the light of all the points now 
studied, we should conclude with a 
consideration of objectives. Does the 
book succeed in doing what the author 
believes should be done for the child 
by geography? It is not necessary to 
enumerate to the readers of this article 
the values of geography. They are well 
recognized. Then, in the final analysis, 
we must decide whether a given book 
accomplishes these objectives. For ex- 
ample, one of the objectives of geogra- 
phy is to promote a better understand- 
ing of foreign people and their problems 
and thus to create sympathy for them 
instead of ridicule or perhaps even 
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CRITERIA FOR IMPROVING THE EDUCATIVE PROCESS 


intolerance and hatred. Does the given 
book do this or does it picture the spec- 
tacular, the odd, and the inferior? 


CONCLUSION 


Without a doubt there are some 
points not mentioned in this discussion 
which a committee of teachers or a 
superintendent might wish to consider 
in scoring a textbook in geography. 
Local interest will determine them. We 
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have tried to consider points of a gen- 
eral nature. May we in closing express 
our belief that the subject of geography 
is represented through our modern texts 
in a very capable way? We doubt 
whether any other common school sub- 
ject can show better texts. Good books 
cannot take the place of poorly pre- 
pared teachers. The teacher is, and 
always will be, the most vital factor 
in the teaching process. 


CRITERIA FOR IMPROVING THE EDUCATIVE PROCESS 


JosEPH O. CHASSELL 
Union Theological Seminary, New York 


The following should be considered as 
queries rather than as standards. It is 
not supposed that if all the questions 
could be answered favorably from the 
standpoint of some theoretical ideal one 
might then say, ‘All is well.”” Each 
situation must be judged by its own 
conditions and its own aims. These 
queries are offered to the supervisor or 
the group leader merely in the hope that 
by locating difficulties, by noting fac- 
tors he would otherwise have over- 
looked, and by bringing to bear sugges- 
tions he had not thought of in this 
connection, they may help him to be 
more critical of his work. 

I. What kind of purposeful and codperative ac- 
tivity is going on? 

1. Is the purpose shared by the whole group; 
or is the purpose in the mind of the 
teacher; or is it in the minds of twoor 
three class leaders? 

2. Is the aim of the activity clearly formulated 
by the group; or is it confused and uncer- 
tain to the group as a whole? 


3. Is interest sustained at a high pitch — do 
the students want to continue the activ- 
ity outside of school hours; or is interest 
totally lost or kept up only with: difficulty 
— are the students bored? 

. Are the highest motives being called upon; 
or are lesser motives indulged or appealed 
to? 

. Is there voluntary activity, with a strong 
willingness to work; or are prizes or re- 
quirements necessary to stimulate activ- 
ity? 

. Is great effort being put forth and are all 
available capacities being called upon; or 

___ is little effort demanded or given? 

. Does the motive for working rest within the 
activity itself; or is it concerned with 
some exterior or artificial aim, that is, is 
the incentive inherent in the task, or is it 
introduced from the outside? 

. Are things that are once started satisfacto- 
rily completed or disposed of; or are they 
hastily or carelessly abandoned? 

. By whom was the project initiated: 

a. Was it suggested by the teacher, but 
adopted by the group? 

b. Was it suggested by a member of the 
group? 
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c. Did it issue more or less spontaneously 
as a “group thought” in the course 
of a group discussion? 

. Is there complete codperation, with the 
whole group working together; or do 
some seek one thing and some another, 
with resulting quarreling and friction? 

. Is genuine fellowship being experienced 
within the group; or is there a lack of 
common feeling and kindly interest in 
one another? 

. Is there a spirit of conciliation — where 
there are differences arising is there a 
genuine and voluntary attempt to ana- 
lyze the causes of difference and to find a 
basis of agreement; or are minorities 
voted down, ignored, or expelled from the 
group? 

. Is the group apparently happy and joyous; 
or is it inert, unhappy or disgruntled? 

. Is the teacher having a good time; or is he 
worried, working under strain, or tired of 
his job? 

. Which of the following terms best describe 
the function in this activity of the adult 
member or teacher of the group? 

commander source of authority 

leader director 

advisor coach 

chairman umpire 

ruler judge 

expert disciplinarian 

guide chief interlocutor 

taskmaster sympathetic listener 

chief performer examiner 

16. Is there an attitude of responsibility; or of 
irresponsibility? 

17. Is authority exercised only as the expres- 
sion of the group will; or is there bossism? 

18. Is there little need for discipline; or is this a 
major problem? 

19. Is the disciplining done by constituted au- 
thorities; or autocratically? 

20. Are offenders dealt with so as to reunite 
them again with the group; or are they 
merely disposed of? 

. Is the problem of cheating and bluffing ab- 
sent; or does it require constant watch- 
fulness or the use of an artificial ‘honor 
system’”’? 


22. Are the plans flexible, being modified when- 
ever needed in the light of new problems 
or new suggestions; or are they fixed, 
changes not being welcomed? 

. Does discussion necessarily involve genuine 
group deliberation; or is such discussion 
non-reflective, artificial, lackadaisical, 
superfluous? 

. Is the leader doing his part to see that all 
points of view are being fairly repre- 
sented; or is he biased and interested in 
“putting across” something? 

. How much reflection is evident — is a re- 
examination of fundamental assumptions 
involved; or is the thinking merely “sur- 
face thinking”’? 

. Are the consequences of the group’s activity 
being felt and understood; or is the group 
being shielded from consequences or is it 
experiencing false consequences? 

. Is the attention of the group being directed 
to new things that might be done next, 
new sidelines that might be followed up; 
or is the range of interest being narrowed 
and attention fixed only on immediate 
concerns? 

. Is the activity contributing to the physical 
welfare of the group; or is it detracting 
from it? 

. Are individuals criticizing their own habits 
and contributions from the standpoint of 
their social worth; or is self-criticism of 
the introspective kind; or is there noself- 
criticism? 

. Are unique or unusual individual capacities 
being made the most of; or are they over- 
looked or discouraged? 

. Are individual interests and activities being 

* encouraged; or is emphasis centered upon 
group projects? 


II. Could the project be enriched in any of the 
following ways? 
Through: 
1. Producing something of community value, 
or of value to some other group or person. 
2. Codperative companionship with the oppo- 
site sex. 
3. Codperation with adults. 
4. Codperation with other groups, perhaps 
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through enlarging the project to include 
them. 


. Fuller coéperation and mutual understand- 


ing between the home and the school. 


. Adults’ learning as a result of the children’s 


learning (exhibits, health expositions, 
programs, talks, etc.). 


. A wider understanding of the community 


and its workings, its institutions, etc. 


. Fuller utilization of adult and race experi- 


ence (history, information and skills of 
people in the community, the library, 
etc.). 


. Fuller utilization of the possibilities for 


beauty, enjoyment, appreciation. 


. Stimulating individual originality in every 


way possible. 


. Finding out what other similar groups have 


done. 


. Reference to the specific suggestions in 


such books as Bonser’s Elementary School 
Curriculum. 


III. Looking back over the completed project, 


on Am S&S ND 


which of the following outcomes (or oth- 
ers), can be clearly distinguished? 


. Skill in group deliberation — ability to take 


part in discussion. 


. Facility and accuracy of speech. 

. Tolerance for the opinions of others. 

. Sympathetic understanding of one another. 
. Habit of team-work. 

. Valuable social attitudes. 

. General attitude of responsibility. 

. Attitude of responsibility for the group or 


the community welfare. 


. Scientific methods of thinking and working. 


10. Critical spirit — students not content with 


opinion based on insufficient data, not 
susceptible to indoctrination. 


. Efficient methods of studying. 
. Acquaintance with library or other sources 


of information. 


. Information learned in the connections in 


which it will naturally be used. 


. Historical-mindedness. 
. Ability to foresee consequences. 
. Longer interest span — ability to follow an 


interest that cannot be completed imme- 
diately. 


. Forming of the ideal of growth, and under- 


standing of how growth takes place. 


. Changing of immediate everyday life by 


this activity — children living a richer 
life today because of what they did yes- 
terday. 


. Definite change of attitude toward life. 
. Worthwhile habits and information of fu- 


ture, as well as present, value. 


. Permanently valuable attainments. 
. Acquaintance with the necessary materials 


of life —as to their durability, fitness, 
etc. 


. Increased range of active interests — new 


interests discovered, old ones expanded, 
plenty of things seen to do next. 


. Love for a type of study or work. 
. Growth on the part of every individual in 


the group — none of them merely sub- 
merged in the process, or doing purely 
routine work. 


. Initiative. 
. Independent choice. 
. Self-reliance and self-respect. 











REPORT ON AN EXPERIMENT FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF 
ENGLISH IN A ‘‘FOREIGN’’ SCHOOL 


ELIZABETH T. SULLIVAN AND JESSIE E. INGRAHAM 
Department of Psychology and Educational Research, Los Angeles, California 


A teacher in Coronel School, Los 
Angeles, was explaining the use of the 
word before to her class of B2 children, 
most of whom are Mexican and whose 
home language is Spanish. After illus- 
trating with such sentences as, ‘‘ We eat 
our breakfast before we come to school’’; 
“We wash our faces before we eat our 
breakfast’’; “‘ Juanita will come through 
the door before Juan’’; etc., she called 
upon Tomas to give a story using 
before. With smiling self-satisfaction 
Tomas delivered himself of the follow- 
ing: ‘‘ My sister, she in the B4.”’ 

Experiences such as this one caused 
the teachers of this school to ask them- 
selves just how much English the pu- 
pils of foreign-born parents are really 
acquiring in their classroom work. 
They also asked themselves why the 
so-called ‘‘foreign”’ pupils slow up when 
they reach the grades where progress 
depends upon the understanding of 
textbooks, and why they fail to make 
creditable ratings on group tests re- 
quiring interpretation of word mean- 
ings. 

In November, 1922, Mr. George E. 
Larkéy, principal of the Coronel School, 
invited the codperation of the Depart- 
ment of Psychology and Educational 
Research in working out a solution to 
the difficult situation through a more 
satisfactory classification of the pupils. 
The work of reorganization was planned 
and carried out in the school by the 


writers, both of the Department of 
Psychology and Educational Research. 
From the nature of the difficulties as 


presented by the principal and teachers 


of the schocl, and the fact that 98 per 
cent of the puz.ls of the school were 
trom homes where English is seldom or 
never spoken, the development of the 
ability to comprehend and use English 
became the basis of reclassification. 
The experiment was confined to the 
primary grades through B4, including 
approximately 300 pupils. As a begin- 
ning, the teachers in each grade sepa- 
rated their pupils into two groups on 
the basis of their comprehension of Eng- 
lish. To these groups were added chil- 
dren from grades above or below who 
showed a similar ability in the compre- 


-hension of English. As far as possible 


children of approximately the same de- 
gree of maturity were selected to make 
up the various groups. Formal grades 
were disregarded, each teacher selecting 
the group nearest in accomplishment to 
the grade she had been teaching. The 
number of teachers and pupils re- 
mained the same as before this prelimi- 
nary grouping, the only difference being 
that each teacher now worked with a 
more homogeneous group as regards the 
comprehension of English. 

The following needs became evident 
at the outset: 


1. A definite list of objectives toward which to 
work. 
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2. Some means of making the work of each 
teacher of benefit to the entire group. 

3. A combination of the experiences of all the 
teachers into a well-considered body of 
supplementary material. 

4. Some definite measure of progress as a basis 
of further regrouping. 


As a first step, the following expres- 
sions were gathered from teachers as to 
the most important phases for imme- 
diate attack, based upon their knowl- 
edge of pupil’s needs: 

1. Spontaneity of express'on. : 

2. Use of sentences in orf expression. : 

3. Correct use of verb forms and understanding 

of word meanings. 

4. Quicker response in carrying out directions. 

5. Comprehension of the reading test in silent 

reading. 

6. Understanding of the sentence as a thought 

unit. 
. Use of English on the playground as well as 
in the classroom. 


“NI 


A copy of the summary was made for 
each teacher, who used it as a guide for 
making ‘‘the language of it” the point 
of emphasis in every lesson, whether 
penmanship, reading, or manual train- 
ing. The prompt carrying out of di- 
rections, sometimes oral, sometimes 
written, and full sentence response to 
questions as to what the pupil was do- 
ing, what material he was using, how he 
was to use it, etc., were made important. 
However, care was always taken not to 
discourage the pupil who could not give 
a grammatically complete answer, so 
that the fear of making mistakes grad- 
ually ceased to hamper expression. 

Every special subject carried with it 
the use of its typical vocabulary, which 
as a rule was also a practical speaking 
vocabulary for general use. A child 
very quickly learns to express himself 


1Devised and administered by Jessie E. Ingraham. 
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in sentences when he is actually doing 
the thing his sentence indicates. For 
instance, “‘I am making a hammock for 
my doll,’”’ or ‘‘I made a paper cap yes- 
terday,’’ comes more readily and with a 
deeper habit-forming effect than a sen- 
tence from a book. The pupil learns 
the language of directions and acquires 
a quicker response in carrying out in- 
structions when success in his problem 
depends upon his doing just that thing 
with the minimum of help from his 
teacher. 

Apprehension was felt by the teachers 
that this emphasis on English expres- 
sion might interfere with results in the 
so-called “‘special’’ activities. It was 
agreed to test this point during the ex- 
periment. Does the content of Nature 
Study or Drawing or in fact of any 
special subject give a sufficient basis for 
English comprehension? Does empha- 
sis upon the “language of it’’ strengthen 
the lesson and bring quicker results? 
At the end of the term’s work both 
teachers and supervisors answered these 
questions emphatically in the affirma- 
tive. 

The next step was to work out a 
measure of accomplishment and classi- 
fication of pupils as a means of more 
consistent grouping. This was done 
by combining the teachers’ judgment 
of general comprehension and Silent 
Reading Test results. Teachers were 
asked to group their classes into three 
divisions on the basis of language and 
comprehension — low, medium, and 
high. Then the Los Angeles Reading 
Test! for silent reading comprehension 
was given from the B2 through the B4 
grades. The pupils were grouped in a 
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squared diagram upon both ratings, 
and an agreement of approximately 
333 per cent was found. The pupils 
having the same placement in both 
ratings were considered to be properly 
placed. Those having two very dif- 
ferent placements were given individual 
attention. 

In March, 1923, the test and teacher 
classifications were repeated and sug- 
gestions were given to each teacher for 
consideration in making her classifica- 
tion for the next term. The reading 
texts and methods of handling in all 
the grades remained as before. For ad- 
ditional supplementary material, how- 
ever, a series of Silent Reading Exer- 
cises! was supplied. These exercises 
are designed to train the child to an 
attitude of attention to the meaning of 
what he reads. They require him to 
carry out directions, to express his own 
interpretations, and, by comparison 
with an answer sheet, to correct and 
evaluate his own work. 

These reading exercises have been 
worked out in four groups of increasing 
complexity, tried out in the second, 
third, and fourth grades, and repeatedly 
revised to better fit the pupils of these 
grades. No two exercises are exactly 
alike, and by varying questions and di- 
rections various “reading attitudes” 
are developed in the pupil. 

The systematic use of these exercises 
increased ability to comprehend the 
printed page. The teachers reported 
also that the exercises provided a tan- 
gible measure of progress from day to 
day, and being graded in order of diffi- 
culty, supplied the need of a connected 
body of material for the various groups. 


1By Jessie E. Ingraham. 
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They were meant, however, to be sug- 
gestive rather than comprehensive, and 
to be used as a basis for further work on 
the part of the teacher. 

At this stage of the experiment, 
Miss Madeline Veverka, Supervisor of 
Kindergarten and Primary Education, 
added further recommendations to the 
end of making the work definite and 
lasting. 

Working under a teacher-chairman, 
the faculty secured an actual speaking 
vocabulary of children of the kinder- 
garten through A2 grade. This list 
contained 651 words which, when com- 
pared with Thorndike’s word list, was 
found to agree in respect to 338 words. 
This vocabulary is now undergoing re- 
vision in two other non-English-speak- 
ing schools. 

On the basis of this vocabulary read- 
ing units were worked out by the 
teachers from Bi through A2. These 
were used as reading lessons. (In an 
extension of the experiment children 
themselves are making their own read- 
ing units to be put in booklets — which 
adds immeasurably to the zest of the 
work.) 

In June, 1923, at the end of the term, 
the Los Angeles Reading Test was re- 
peated, and gave tangible evidence of 
improvement in reading comprehension 
most gratifying to everyone concerned 
in the experiment. From being non- 
measurable by the Los Angeles Silent 
Reading Test I in March, the B2 group 
made a very creditable showing in June, 
a consistent improvement having been 
made in all the other groups included 
in the experiment. 

The accompanying table shows the 














progress of classes through three terms 
of work, as measured by the Los An- 
geles Reading Test at the beginning and 
end of each term. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


1. At the end of three terms of con- 
sistent work directed toward the devel- 
opment of ability to comprehend and 
use English, there appears an appre- 
ciable advance in each grade level as 
shown in the following summary: 


B2 advances from median of 0 to median of 2.2 or 
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2. Inspection of the table shows that 
there has been a steady growth through- 
out the three terms. 

3. From a condition of being non- 
measurable as was the case with B2, or 
definitely below standard as was the 
case in all the other grades, at the end 
of the experiment the B2’s are at norm, 
and the other grades are from one to 
two grades above their grade standard. 

4. The experiment, in addition to 
facilitating classification in groups, had 
the effect of bringing out individual 
differences to a degree not experienced 






































B2. . 
A2 advances from median of 1.5 or Al to median before. The definite progressive char- 
of 3.2 or B3. acter of the work made abilities more 
B3 advances from median of 1.9 or AI to median easily discovered. 
of 3.90rA3. ; 5. The experiment rendered the 
A3 advances from median of 2.2 or B2 to median ‘ : ‘ . 
of 4.8 oF Aa. service of an intelligence test, as it 
B4 advances from median of 3.0 or B3 to median clarified the minds of the teachers 
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intelligence of their pupils, and threw 
light on many doubtful cases. 

6. As a result of this experiment, 
teachers report that pupils have gained 
in (i) independence, concentration, 
speed, and accuracy; (2) attention to 
meanings, and interest in reading; 
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(3) readiness of English expression. 
For themselves, they report that -they 
have found the experience a definite 
help toward strengthening the profes- 
sional fibre of the individual teacher, 
and in increasing her appreciation of the 
value of codperation. 


EXPERIMENTATION WITH THE SCHOOL PROGRAM TO MEET 
THE NEEDS OF SLOW-MOVING GROUPS 


A. LEILA MARTIN 
Director, Child Study Department, Rochester, New York 


THE PROBLEM 


With the adoption of the Junior High 
organization for the Rochester, New 
York, schools — the withdrawing from 
the elementary schools of all seventh- 
and eighth-grade pupils — there re- 
sulted a peculiar situation for the 
over-aged boy and girl in fifth and 
sixth grades. Previously these over- 
aged pupils had been recognized, of 
course, but on the playground, in the 
assembly, in all general school groups 
they had not been particularly con- 
spicuous, for they had as a background 
the older pupils of the higher grades. 
Now this background was taken away. 
These children stood out as adolescent 
pupils with adolescent needs such as 
our Junior High Schools were designed 
to meet. Physically and socially they 
best graded with Junior High pupils. 
Educationally they were decidedly be- 
low standard for such grade work. 
These were not pupils for special class 
transfer. They could profit by fifth- 
and sixth-grade work at thirteen, 
fourteen, or fifteen years of age, and 


after attaining Junior High could hold 
their own with at least some of the 
vocational groups. 

This was not a small problem. In 
January, 1924, there were 307 pupils in 
fifth grades alone who were thirteen 
years of age or older. These figures 
should not surprise us. With an ele- 
mentary school population of 26,565, 
we should expect at least 1,500 pupils 
(6%), distributed through the first 
six grades, to have educational needs 
that could not be met by a course of 
study based upon the needs of the 
average group.! With an intelligence 
quotient of 80, a pupil with 


Would have mental 
age of 
10 yrs., 5 mos. 
10 yrs., IO mos. 
Il yrs., 3 mos. 
II yrs., 8 mos. 
I2 yrs. 


Chronological 
age of 

13 yrs. 

13 yrs., 6 mos. 

14 yrs. 

14 yrs., 6 mos. 

15 yrs. 


These mental ages warrant only fair 
fifth- or sixth-grade work, depending 
upon the disposition, training, and past 
experience of the individual pupils. It 


1 Needs of mentally defective pupils are not included in this report. 
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is to be expected that there should be 
in these particular grades a bunching 
of over-age pupils. 


THE PLAN 


In the primary grades from kinder- 
garten through fourth grade we are 
developing a place for these slow-mov- 
ing pupils. For the older boy who 
cannot meet Junior High requirements 
before having to get a work permit, 
there is a prevocational shop school; 
for those who aim toward Junior High 
but who are unable to meet standards 
set at thirteen years of age there are 
opportunity classes. 

The plan outlined below would allow 
these pupils to work upon their own 
developmental levels. The extreme 


right-hand column gives mental ages 
for the corresponding chronological 


ages given in adjacent column for 
pupils with intelligence quotients of 80. 


PLAN FOR SLOw-MoviNnG Groups 


Grade 


Pre-primary or kindergarten 
Pre-primary 

1 Bx 

1 By 

1 Ay 


Regular 2nd grades 
(slowest section) 
3 Bx 
3 By 
3 Ay 
Regular 4th and 5th grades 
(slowest section) 


Opportunity classes or Prevocational Shop School 


until 16 years of age. 


Pupils 13 years and over from 5th and 6th grades 


Vocational courses in Junior 
High at earliest possible 
date 
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The situation would be a little better 
for quotients approaching 85, a little 
worse for those about 75. 

This scheme allows the child of six 
years who is absolutely unable to profit 
by the work of the first grade as it is now 
planned to get more kindergarten expe- 
rience or to be in pre-primary classes. 
These classes are conducted much 
along kindergarten lines — the aim be- 
ing to give the child, through all types 
of activities, a background for first- 
grade work and a chance to develop 
happily, normally, until of a mental de- 
velopment of approximately six years. 
The plan also gives definite places where 
such children may take school work 
more slowly — two terms’ work in three 
terms — 7. e., in first and third grades. 
While this gives a plan for slow-moving 
pupils from kindergarten through Jun- 
ior High, there is no step at which the 
individual pupil may not be transferred 


Chronological 
Age 

6 yrs. 

6 yrs., 6 mos. 

7 yrs. 

7-6 

8-0 

8-6 

9-0 

9-6 


10-0 
10-6 


Mental Age if 
I. Q. =80 
4-10 
7S 
a7 
6-0 
6-5 
6-10 
7-2 
at | 
8-0 
8-5 
8-10 
9-3 
9-7 
10-0 
10-5 
10-10 
11-3 
11-8 
12-0 
12-5 
12-10 
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back into the regular organization. 
The “minimum essentials” are the basis 
for all work through the fourth grade. 
With the opportunity classes and pre- 
vocational shopwork, of course, there is 
a change of course of study. This pre- 
caution would always be in mind that, 
while the numbers justify making a 
comprehensive plan, yet for any indi- 
vidual child it is only a question of 
meeting the present need. The motto 
might well be, “‘A long look but a short 
step.” 


A DEFENSE 


If a child is to develop the right atti- 
tude toward his school work and his 
associates, it is absolutely essential that 
he should daily live in an atmosphere of 
success. He must not only be making 
progress in his work but he must also 
be conscious of that progress. He must 


have respect for his task, have a feeling 
for its value, and know that it is a task 


he can master. The sense of failure is 
no doubt an outstanding cause of mal- 
adjustments in children. These slow 
pupils must have a chance to work on 
their own developmental levels. The 
statistics of practically every city show 
between 20 and 25 per cent failure at 
the end of the first two terms of school 
— apathetic picture! Perfected teach- 
ing methods, more correction of physi- 
cal defects, better home contacts might 
reduce this a little, but the outstanding 
cause is a very simple one. A consid- 
erable number of children at six years of 
age are not able to do first-grade work at 
all and some not at the pace set. They 
are below the six-year developmental 
level for average children — but that is 
very different from saying that they are 
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mentally defective. These children are 
not mentally defective. 

It is not hard to explain why a child 
develops an unsocial attitude toward 
work and school if, entering from kin- 
dergarten at six years of age with a men- 
tal development of five years or below, 
he is placed in a first grade. For at 
least two terms the work is beyond his 
capacity and often he is pushed on into 
the next grade just at the time when he 
might profit by the first. This child 
faces failure which results in an antago- 
nistic attitude toward work. The child 
of active temperament in self-defense 
becomes uncoéperative — stubborn, a 
disturber, even a truant. The child of 
passive temperament becomes equally 
uncodperative. He develops an atti- 
tude of submission — shows no ini- 
tiative and sets up a little dream world 
of his own. 


AIM OF OPPORTUNITY CLASSES 


The object, then, of these oppor- 
tunity classes is to help adolescent 
pupils to meet the minimum require- 
ments of the vocational departments of 
our Junior High Schools at the earliest 
possible date. The pupils are from 
fifth and sixth grades and are thirteen 
years of age or older. No 6A pupil is 
to be admitted to these classes whose 
needs could be met by a double promo- 
tion in the regular grades. If the class 
is made up of two grades, 6B and 6A, 
the number belonging is to be not less 
than thirty. If such a class is made up 
of three grades, the number belonging 
is to be not less than twenty-five. The 
aim is that thirty and twenty-five 
respectively shall be the average daily 
attendance in these two types of classes. 
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ORGANIZATION 


At the end of each term group 
intelligence tests are given to all 6A 
grade pupils. Principals are asked ‘to 
include in these groups for examination 
all over-age pupils from lower grades 
whom they consider candidates for 
opportunity classes. These factors are 
taken into consideration before making 
final selection: 


1. Principals’ and teachers’ recommendations. 

2. School report card showing past subject 
standings. 

3. Intelligence test results (to eliminate possible 
special class candidates and those of 
superior mental ability). 

4. Personal conference with pupil with (1), 
(2), and (3) in hand to consider need of 
individual examination. 

5. Parents’ consent to transfer obtained. 


The following letter explaining the 
value of the class is sent to the parents: 


My dear Mr. Jones: 

A class at School is being organized 
for fifth- and sixth-grade pupils who are over age 
for their grade. The object of this class is to help 
these pupils to meet Junior High requirements 
at the earliest possible date. 

Only those pupils are desired for admittance 
who recognize this as an opportunity to make up 
school work, and whose parents are interested 
in such a transfer. 

Your son is one who in our judgment would be 
benefited by such a class. If you favor this 
change, kindly detach and sign the note below 
and return. Consult your school principal 
should you wish further information in regard to 
this matter before making a decision. 

Very truly yours, 


COURSE OF STUDY 


Primary supervisor, principals, and 
teachers have by conferences made a 
beginning at establishing a course of 
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study or standards for these groups. 
The plan has been to meet only the 
minimum requirements of the voca- 
tional departments of our Junior High 
Schools. This means that a boy or a girl 
from these classes may not go into any 
other department of the Junior High 
without special promotion, but once 
in the vocational he may pass to other 
courses by way of the study coach 
organization of the Junior High itself. 
Much work needs to be done to de- 
velop a satisfactory course of study. 
Of course the success of these groups 
depends to a great extent upon the type 
of teacher and upon his interest and 
understanding of the problem. 


AN EDUCATIONAL PICTURE 


Standardized educational tests have 
been given each term. Accomplish- 
ment quotients were worked out for the 
pupils of the first three classes formed: 


Accomplishment Pupils 


quotients per cent 
80-89 9 


90-99 555 
100-109 23 
110 12 


These would indicate that the pupils 
were living up to their mental ability 
in about the same proportion as would 
be found in any unselected group. 
The majority had accomplishment quo- 
tients between 90 and 109—a few 
working below expectation, a few more 
above. ‘ 

Stanford Achievement Tests have 
been given for the last two terms. 
The following table giving summary of 
these results shows that the median 
educational age is surprisingly the same 
for each class. The educational range 
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within the groups is rather narrow for 
the middle 50 per cent — often less than 
a year. The advisability of having in 
such groups those making the highest 
scores might be questioned. In each 
case there are decided reasons why 
pupils have been so placed. It may 
be a much over-age pupil entering from 
Canada with very little schooling, or it 
may be a pupil who has lost out through 
‘absence, frequent transfers, etc. This 
class gives an opportunity for double 
promotion and a chance to work with 
those of own physical development. 
On the other hand, any pupil with 
educational and mental ages below ten 
years, six months, is questioned for 
special class transfer and individual 
tests are given to aid decision. These 
pupils may be handicapped because 
of some special disability. 
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RESULTS 


The first classof this character was or. 
ganized in September, 1922, another in 
January,1923. At present we have nine 
such classes. The table on page 345 
gives record of promotions, losses, and 
failures for ten classes organized between 
September, 1922, and January, 1924. 

Of the 293 pupils enrolled, 152 
(52 per cent) have been promoted to 
Junior High groups — practically one- 
half of these through double promo- 
tions. Within the groups there have 
only been fourteen failures — 84 have 
made straight promotions and 14 double 
promotions. Altogether there have 
been 92 double promotions. The 


analysis of the 29 losses shows: fifteen 
moved into other school districts, two 
transferred to special classes, one trans- 
ferred to prevocational shop, four sent 


SUMMARY OF EDUCATIONAL AGES BY STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT 


Tests GIVEN OPPORTUNITY GROUPS 
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SLOW-MOVING GROUPS 


to grades because of disciplinary rea- 
sons, three taken by Children’s Aid, 
three granted work permits, one left 
because of illness. 

But there is much of the story that 
the table does not tell. These physi- 
cally well matured, adolescent pupils 
are no longer in ‘‘with the little kids’’; 
they are competing with others of their 
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own physical development and a cor- 
responding self-respect is developed. 
Where before transfer many had been 
reported as showing “lack of applica- 
tion,” “indifference to school work,”’ 
‘dislike of school,”’ etc., there has been 
a genuine change in attitude which 
only one closely associated with them, 
such as the teacher, could appreciate. 


RECORD OF PROMOTIONS IN OPPORTUNITY CLASSES SEPTEMBER, 1922, TO JANUARY, 1924 








No 


a Promoted 
Enrolled 


Promotions 
to Jr. H. by 


Promotions 
within Group 
Analysis of Losses 





Losses | to Jr. H. 


Single 


Failures 


Double | Single | Double 








Sept., '22, to 
Jan., ’23 
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2 trans. to grade — 
disciplinary reasons. 
transferred to spe- 
cial class. 
taken by Children's 
Aid. 





granted work per- 
mits. 
trans. to 
class. 
taken by Children’s 
Aid. 


special 





moved to _ other 
school district. 





moved to other 
school district. 





moved to other 
school district. 





transferred to other 
schools, 1 shop and 
I out of town. 
trans. to grade — 
discipline. 








sent House of Good 
Shepherd. 
trans. to other 
school. 
1 illness. 





moved out of town. 





moved to other 
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moved other school 
district. 

granted work per- 
mit. 
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LUMBER INDUSTRY — SIXTH-GRADE 
PROJECT 

We study the geography of the United 
States through its industries. Agriculture 
is considered first; as we are in the great 
central farming region, the interest of the 
children can easily be aroused. From our 
general farming of Ohio we proceed to the 
other agricultural sections of the United 
States, taking typical subjects such as irri- 
gation in Utah, dry farming in eastern 
Washington, truck farming in Georgia and 
Florida, dairy farming in New York, and 
the intensive farming around large cities, 
concluding with fruit growing. 

An intensive study of the other industries 
follows, although we stress manufacture and 
agriculture. I have chosen the lumber in- 
dustry for this detailed account, as it seems 
the hardest to find a point of contact. 

I had been struggling along in our geog- 
raphy for some time, hoping to: find a place 
where I could introduce a study of lumber- 
ing. The proper atmosphere seemed lack- 
ing —a real stimulus was needed. Many 
of our children lived on the streets; they 
were not interested in trees as trees were not 
a part of their lives. 

We decided to take a hike into the coun- 
try the following Saturday. At first I only 
hoped to create a lifelike setting for the 
problem, hardly daring to expect the prob- 
lem itself would arise. The children were 
really not intent on seeing trees. The 
pleasure of planning seemed recompense 
enough for the venture. All plans were 
made, even to the taking of kindling which 
one boy thought necessary. The day 
seemed to resolve itself into a picnic instead 
of an observation lesson. 

The air was chilly; a good fire was most 
welcome. All interest centered here; no 


one thought of trees, or kinds of wood ex- 
cept for fuel. The kindling proved to be an 
old orange crate which was dry and full of 
pitch. An oak had fallen near and several 
boys worked like beavers, cutting off the 
limbs to replenish our bonfire. All noted 
how rapidly the orange crate blazed and 
burned, leaving the oak limbs smoldering. 
As David sat there perspiring from his la- 
bor of cutting, he remarked, ‘‘Look, how 
slowly the tree that we cut burns. What 
kind is it? The orange crates are so much 
better; what kind are they?” We all 
eagerly watched the two burn, noting two 
distinct kinds of wood. 

Here was an entering wedge. I saw that 
the children were interested. I asked them 
if they knew what kinds of wood were burn- 
ing. Where had the orange crate come 
from? So many questions arose, no one 
could answer them; we agreed to find the 
answers on Monday. 

From this vantage point I interested the 
children — my project was launched. I 
little dreamed it would come from the fire. 
On Monday we made a group of serious 
questions on the board: 


1. Where are the wooded regions of the United 
States? 
. Which woods are the most useful? 
. Where is the “timber line’’? 
. How are forests protected? 
. Is lumbering carried on as extensively today 
as ten years ago? 
. What materials are used in buildings as wood 
substitutes? 
7. To what extent is the timber situation re- 
sponsible for the high cost of building? 
8. How valuable are forests to man? 


Our purpose was to find out more about 
the lumber industry of the United States. 
When I asked what kind of wood they had 
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been working on all winter, meaning the 
desks, they realized how much more they 
would like to know. 

We divided into groups for the study of 
the questions. Each group was made re- 
sponsible for the correct answer to at least 
two of the questions we had listed. For 
nearly a week we spent our time searching 
for answers. As soon as one was found, all 
work would cease and we would hear the 
answer read. Besides our study each one 
was assigned a purposeful activity to be 
carried on outside of school. The groups 
were: 


1. Library. The members of this group were 
to go to the library and select appropriate 
books for the class. 

2. Observation. Visit lumber yard; we as- 
sisted them by making out questions to 
be answered. 

3. Exhibit. Appeal to eye — all pictures to be 
properly mounted; graphs, charts, etc. 

4. Research. Finding addresses, new places 
for material, newspaper clippings. 

5. Daily news. Daily record of events, wants 
of pupils, etc. 


Excellent material for silent reading: 
Geographies — Brigham and McFarlane, 
New Human, Parkins and McMurray, 
Carpenter’s North America, Chamberlain; 
Moseley’s Trees, Stars and Birds; Michigan 
Book of Trees. ? 

Under one picture in our geography we 
noticed Agricultural Department, Forest 
Service, Washington, D.C. The Research 
Committee suggested we write to them for 
information. They sent us three bulletins 
costing 25 cents each: 


1. Timber Depletion. 
2. Lumber Prices. 
3. Concentration of Timber Ownership. 


These were difficult to read and of not much 
value in the hands of a child. Along with 
the bulletins came several sheets of descrip- 
tive matter on pictures, slides, and sample 
exhibits. We selected the following: 
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1. Thirty-five Commercially Important Woods 
of the United States. 

2. Photographs — Our Forests: What They 
Mean to Us. 

3. Conservation of Forests — Slides. (Inter- 
esting if several classes could go together 
and share expense.) 


While we were waiting for their arrival 
we gathered pictures, samples of wood, and 
magazine articles. We found our greatest 
source of wealth to be some old issues of 
the National Geographic. These were cut 
and mounted on cardboard. The Exhibit 
Committee had worked hard; our collection 
was very interesting. . 

Just a year before I had spent some time 
in the St. Paul Lumber Camp, Tacoma, 
Washington. I showed the children some 
photographs and told them about the or- 
ganization of a modern lumbering camp 
with its wonderful equipment. We com- 
pared this with tales of lumber days in 
Michigan as told us by one of the boys 
whose grandfather had been a lumberjack 
of the virgin forests. We noted especially 
how much more carefully they cut the trees 
today. 

When our photographs came we enjoyed 
them. They were beautiful. The chil- 
dren gathered round them every spare mo- 
ment. I asked them if they didn’t want to 
tell the Fourth Grade children about them. 
We spent our English period making 
speeches for our Fourth Grade audience. 

Samples of wood were a complete revela- 
tion. We had had only a very crude collec- 
tion; this one was excellent. After looking 
at the exhibit each child selected one tree. 
Without naming the tree they told facts 
about it and allowed the others to guess. 
In this way many of the woods were fa- 
miliarized. We often played this game in 
preference to any other. 

I tried to help the children gain an appre- 
ciation, too, by studying several poems from 
our Bolenius reader, as, ‘‘ Trees,” by Bliss 
Carman, ‘“‘The Tree,” by Jones Very. 
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After reading these I asked them to bring 
a poem about a tree or one where trees were 
spoken of, and read it to the class. It was 
interesting to note the selection. 

We had our slides on forest conservation. 
One day I passed these out, telling each 
child to note carefully what his slide was 
about. Each pupil then prepared a minute 
speech. We invited the Sixth Grades and 
had our lecture in the auditorium. This 
formed our review, a general organization 
_ of facts. 

Is this type of work education? 

English: 
1. Letter writing. 
. Speech making. 
. Bibliography — value of book. 
. Class record. 
. Daily news. 
. Library work — card index. 
Reading: 

1. Daily news. 

2. Letters. 

3. Research on questions. 

4. Poems. 

Geography: 

1. Use of maps, graphs, charts. 

2. Place geography —lumber centers, furniture 

centers, pitch, paper mills, box factories. 

3. Natural controls of lumber industry: 

a. Surface. 
b. Climate. 
c. Use of rivers. 
d. Soil. 
Organization around central unit. 

. Finding answer in several books for verifica- 
tion. 

. Transportation facilities. 

. Economic value to man. 

. Observation of lumberyard. 

. Work of Forest Service — location of re- 
serves. 
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“Wholehearted, purposeful activity in a social 
situation as the typical unit of school procedure is 
the best guarantee of the utilization of the child’s 
native capacities now too frequently wasted.” — 
Kilpatrick. 


BELL SCHUH, 
Toledo, Ohio. 
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PURPOSEFUL LETTER WRITING 
THE SITUATION 


The 6A class was working on letter writ- 
ing in language at the same time it was 
studying the New England section in geog- 
raphy. One day a boy in the class sug- 
gested that we might write letters to chil- 
dren in the eastern cities and ask them to 
tell us some of the things we wanted to 
know about their home cities. The class 
received the suggestion enthusiastically and 
we proceeded to think of questions we 
should like to ask. Letters were written to 
Gloucester, Providence, New York, Wash- 
ington, Boston, and other cities. The let- 
ters were addressed to ‘‘The Pupils of the 
Sixth Grade,” in care of the Superintendent 
of Schools. 

Many interesting replies were received. 
Those from Gloucester were especially alive. 
We had tried to ask definite questions, such 
as, “‘Are your fathers fishermen? If so, 
won't you tell us about the fishing boats?” 
“‘Are codfish shipped away from Gloucester 
to Europe?”” The Gloucester children not 
only wrote fine letters telling about the 
fishing industry and about the races be- 
tween their boat and the Canadian boat, 
but they also sent kodak pictures of their 
quarries and a number of fine post cards to 
illustrate the fishing industry. 

The letters were eagerly received. In- 
terest was always at a high pitch when new 
ones were opened. They came along at 
different times during the semester. The 
climax was reached near the end of the term, 
when a package arrived from Providence 
containing a large and most excellent 
booklet made for us by the sixth grade in 
the Point Street School, in reply to our 
letter asking them to tell us how jewelry was 
made. 

This booklet represented weeks of work, 
many visits to the jewelry factories, and the 
collecting of samples of jewelry in the vari- 
ous stages of making, even to the finished 
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ring and cuff button. These samples were 
attached to the pages of the book. In re- 
turn they asked us to tell them about the 
wheat fields and flour mills of Minnesota. 
The children were wild with interest and 
eager to begin at once. ‘‘Purposing to do”’ 
was strong. 


THE AIM 


We decided that we must at once write a 
letter of thanks, but that we would let the 
details of what we planned to send later be 
a surprise. This added an element of in- 
terest through the ensuing weeks of work. 
In all the letter writing connected with this 
project, there was a directness and live in- 
terest that made it a pleasure. Because we 
worked in accordance with the Law of Read- 
iness, ‘‘to act gave satisfaction.” 

At the beginning the pupils realized that 
they had a great deal more to learn them- 
selves and also that since the work was to go 
to another city it must be worthily done. 


We entered wholeheartedly into our new 
activity. 


THE PROCEDURE 


We first made an outline of what we 
wished to say. We started our booklet 
with a study of Lake Agassiz and the forma- 
tion of the soil in the Red River Valley. 
The large wheat farms of that region were 
studied, including the wheat raising step by 
step as it is carried out on the ordinary farm. 
There were in the class a few large boys who 
had lived on farms. These boys were able 
to describe the various machines used and 
to explain their workings. As each topic 
was studied, it was written up by the whole 
class and the pupils chose the best account 
to gointoour story. A pupil who happened 
to be debarred from certain activities be- 
cause of a handicap was honored by the 
children by being requested to copy these 
papers. 

Very early the class decided on the form 
the booklet should take. Certain pupils 
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were chosen to confer with the art teacher as 
to a suitable cover. The work on an ap- 
propriate cover resulted in lessons in letter- 
ing and design. 

Many pupils brought pictures to illus- 
trate the work described. 

We began corresponding with some of the 
large milling companies in Minneapolis to 
secure educational exhibits from their mills. 
This afforded considerable experience in 
composing business letters. By the time 
we were ready to begin the study of mill- 
ing, we had obtained a fine collection of 
materials. There seemed to be no lessening 
of the ‘“‘inner urge”’ to go on with the work. 
The children were delighted with the gen- 
erous and courteous responses given to all 
our requests. One miller sent us a whole 
sample book of bolting cloth! 

The next step was a visit to a flour mill. 
The careful study and discussion of flour- 
making followed. The successful comple- 
tion of the project entailed no small amount 
of study of good usage in oral and written 
speech. A committee was chosen to select 
the pictures for illustrations, to cut them the 
right size and mark off the space to be oc- 
cupied by each picture on the pages. An- 
other committee did the pasting. With a 
little guidance the pupils wisely chose for 
each kind of work the ones who would do it 
best, for they were anxious to have it a suc- 
cess. Each pupil in the class had some part 
in the work. It was decided to send to 
Providence, along with the booklet, some of 
the interesting materials obtained from the 
mills. 


THE COMPLETION 


In due time the work was finished to the 
satisfaction of the pupils. One little girl 
said, with a happy sigh, as the precious 
package was being wrapped and addressed, 
‘What will there be for us to workon now?” 
The project had apparently filled a large 
place in their school life and their success, of 
course, gave them great satisfaction. 
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The package had been sent to Providence 
near the end of the term. The very last 
week before promotion, a most cordial letter 
was received from the Point Street School 
saying how much the pupils were enjoy- 
ing it. 

RESULTS 


So far the project had carried over a 
whole semester. When school began the 
next fall the new 6A class, knowing what 
had been done the term before, were very 
anxious to undertake some similar work. 
It was suggested that, since Minnesota is 
called the Bread and Butter State, we might 
tell our Providence friends about dairying. 
It seemed very fitting because the National 
Dairy Show was meeting for the first time 
that year in Saint Paul. 

The class took up the idea with eagerness. 
The oral and written work was carried on 
in somewhat the same way as the term be- 
fore. Our activities included a visit to the 
National Dairy Show, to a fine dairy farm, 


to a large pasteurizing and bottling plant, 
and to a cheese factory. 

The children found it necessary to have 
five or six committees to look after the vari- 


ous details. Considerable correspondence 
was carried on. Much fine material was 
collected by the pupils. Our several visits 
were very profitable. The pupils asked 
many intelligent questions and nothing 
seemed to escape their sharp eyes. The 
father of one of the pupils who had been a 
dairyman sent us several excellent books on 
the subject. Everywhere we seemed to 
meet with hearty coéperation. 

Among the many items studied were the 
five highest breeds of dairy cattle and their 
care, silos, milking machines, milk testing, 
care of milk, pasteurizing, and the steps in 
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cheese making. One pupil brought a small 
glass churn. Others contributed money to 
buy a quart of milk. As we churned we dis- 
cussed and observed rules of cleanliness. 
The product seemed about perfect. The 
pupils had provided salt, butter color, and 
all necessary receptacles. A box of crack- 
ers was purchased at a nearby store and 
each child had a sample. The teachers in 
the building were also treated, to the great 
delight of the class. The remaining butter 
was sold to one of the teachers for use on a 
special occasion; the buttermilk also was 
sold. 

During both projects, every penny con- 
tributed and spent was strictly accounted 
for. Discussion of prices came in, and the 
children were taught to spend carefully and 
economically. 

They completed the booklet on Dairying 
and sent it to Providence, feeling that they 
had made a success of their undertaking. 
In the working out of both of these proj- 
ects the children learned valuable lessons 
in codperation and in business courtesy. 
They learned to be proud of their great 
state of Minnesota and to know quite thor- 
oughly two of its most important industries. 
The task they set out to do was big enough 
to challenge their best effort, and the defi- 
niteness of the end in view held them to a 
successful finish. 

On summarizing we found that the usual 
subject matter for the grade had been cov- 
ered and that these groups had broadened 
their course. Knowledge, habits, and skills 
had been strengthened through worthy 
experiencing and, best of all, valuable 
attitudes had been built. 

GRACE L. ROBINSON, 
McKinley School, 
Saint Paul, Minn. 
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PENNSYLVANIA TEACHERS’ LEAGUE 


The Pennsylvania State Teachers’ League 
has expanded its Bulletin into a monthly 
magazine, the first issue in the new form ap- 
pearing in February. The leading article 
deals with the subject of permanent tenure. 
Among the editorials is a plea for the taking 
out of accident insurance by teachers. 
The group insurance plan in operation in 
Pittsburgh is quoted with approval. 

Perhaps the most important single item 
is that relating to sabbatical leave. An 
article by Miss Gertrude Kelley of the 
Minneapolis Classroom Teachers’ Associa- 
tion contends that the sabbatical leave is a 
natural outgrowth of a single salary sched- 
ule. Teachers must have opportunity to 
qualify for increased salaries by additional 
study. This can be done only with the 
greatest difficulty while the teacher is 
actively in service. 

News items present interesting accounts 
of the activities of local organizations of 
teachers, and recent books are reviewed. 
The magazine as a whole reflects great 
credit upon the officers of the Association 
and particularly upon the president, Miss 
Elizabeth S. Baker of Harrisburg, and the 
editor, Mr. Thomas B. Smythe of Reading. 


THE CINCINNATI MEETING 


The program of the National Conference 
was carried out at Cincinnati as announced. 
Over a hundred persons sat down to lunch- 
eon on Wednesday and the session which 
followed was well attended. Miss Mabel 
E. Simpson, of Rochester, had charge of the 
luncheon and acted as toastmistress. Pro- 
fessor Kilpatrick welcomed the guests and 
commented upon the fundamental condi- 
tions of real success in teaching. Super- 


intendent Gwinn described the newer type 
of buildings in San Francisco and the plans 
employed in his system for curriculum- 
making. He thinks that the spending of 
large sums for this purpose is unnecessary. 
Miss Bamberger spoke of the fine codpera- 
tion which exists in Baltimore. The public 
schools and the University work together 
hand in hand. Miss Hall explained the 
supervisory system of Minneapolis and 
showed how proper provision for clerical 
help enables principals to act as educational 
leaders instead of office administrators. 
Mr. Z-rnow’s theme was the provision for 
individual differences which is made in the 
Madison Junior High School of Rochester, 
of which he is the head. Miss Grainger 
brought a message from the newly organ- 
ized state council of educational method of 
Pennsylvania and expressed the hope that 
affiliation with the national body might be 
made possible. Beautifully printed menu 
cards were provided for the luncheon by the 
printing department of the Madison Junior 
High School. 

Full notes or the complete text of each 
of the addresses given before the Wednes- 
day afternoon and Thursday morning ses- 
sions of the Conference will appear in this 
JouRNAL. The general topic for Wednes- 
day was Supervision; that for Thursday, 
Courses of Study. Discussion, conducted 
by Professor Kilpatrick, followed most of 
the addresses, a feature not possible in the 
larger gatherings held in connection with, 
the Department of Superintendence. 

The nominating committee, consisting of 
Miss Katharine Hamilton, Miss Margaret 
Noonan, and Mr. J. A. Starkweather, sug- 
gested the following persons as members 
of the Board of Directors for a term of three 
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years and the report was adopted: Mr. 
Orville Brim, of Ohio State University, 
Mr. L. J. Brueckner, of Minnesota State 
University, Miss Josephine Grainger, Di- 
rector of Elementary Education in Allen- 
town, Pennsylvania, Mr. John J. Mahoney, 
of Boston University, and Miss Mary A. 
S. Mugan, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools in Fall River, Massachusetts. 
These directors take the places of directors 
Carrigan, Courtis, Goodrich, Gwinn, and 
Hunter, whose terms have expired. 

The Board of Directors met at the close 
of the Thursday morning session and ap- 
proved the minutes of the previous meeting 
as printed in the JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL 
Metuop for April, 1924. The Treasurer’s 
report was presented as follows and was 
approved: 

FINANCIAL REPORT OF THE 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON EDUCATIONAL 
METHOD 
MARCH I, 1924, TO MARCH I, 1925 
Receipts 
Balance on hand March 


Memberships and _ single 
copies of JOURNAL 
Refund from World Book 
Co. on postage 


Total Receipts 
Expenditures 
World Book Company for 

subscriptions and single 
copies of JOURNAL 
Postage 
Printing and supplies. . . . 
Clerical services 
Miscellaneous 


Total Expenditures. . 845.80 


Balance on _ hand 
March 1, 1925.... 


$ 659.26 


As officers for the ensuing term the fol- 
lowing were selected: for President, Miss 
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Mabel E. Simpson; for Vice-President, 
Mr. Orville Brim; for members of the 
Executive Committee to succeed Miss 
Simpson and Mr. Starkweather, Professor 
William H. Kilpatrick and Mr. John J. 
Mahoney. 

Offers to publish the JouRNAL for the 
Conference were submitted by the World 
Book Company and by the Bureau of 
Publications of Teachers College. After a 
thorough discussion of the two propositions, 
the directors present voted unanimously 
to accept the offer of Teachers College and 
authorized the Secretary to sign a contract 
for one year as the agent of the Board, 
which agrees severally and collectively to 
assume the financial obligation involved. 

The following were appointed a commit- 
tee on affiliation with the Department of 
Superintendence: Miss Mabel E. Simpson, 
Miss Katharine Hamilton, Mr. Stuart A. 
Courtis, Miss Margaret Madden, and Mr. 
James F. Hosic. 

James F. Hosic, 
Secretary. 


MEETING OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE 


The seventy-ninth meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of 
Science was held in Washington at the be- 
ginning of the year. In addition to the 
program of the fifteen sections in the Asso- 
ciation itself, meetings were held by thirty- 
five additional associated societies, the 
whole constituting one of the most impor- 
tant educational gatherings of the year. 

Section Q, the educational section, held 
no less than eight sessions with an attend- 
ance almost treble that of any previous 
meeting. Important papers were read by 
S. A. Courtis on ‘‘The Construction of 
Measuring Instruments, Edward L. Thorn- 
dike on ‘‘The Nature of Intellect,” and 
Charles H. Judd on “Experimental Work 
for School Procedure.’’ The subject most 
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emphasized in the meetings of the section 
was experimental education, no less than 
sixteen papers being devoted to this topic 
alone. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON THE 
NEW EDUCATION 


F The Third International Conference un- 
der the auspices of the New Education Fel- 
lowship will be held in Heidelberg,Germany, 
August I-14 inclusive. The theme of the 
meeting is ‘‘The Release of Creative En- 
ergy in the Child.’”” The aim of the con- 
ference is ‘‘to discover and to disseminate 
the most ideal methods of education. .. . 
Upon this depends the welfare of every 
country. It can only be obtained by put- 
ting aside all the international causes of dis- 
harmony which divide the present citizens 
into opposing camps.” 

Among the speakers who will take part 
are: Dr. C. G. Jung (Zurich), Dr. Elisabeth 
Rotten (Germany), Mr. Powell (Bedales 
School), Dr. George Arundale (Educational 
Adviser to State of Indore, India), Dr. O. 
Decroly (Belgium), Dr. C. Kemp (U.S. A.), 
M. G. Ferretti (Italy), Dr. Ad. Ferriére 
(Switzerland), Mrs. Beatrice Ensor, and 
others. 

Full particulars as to the conference may 
be obtained by addressing the New Educa- 
tion Fellowship, 11 Tavistock Square, Lon- 
don, W. C. 1, England. 


PRACTICE IN HOME MAKING 


Better Homes in America is fostering a 
movement for the development of “School 


Practice Homes.’’ Hundreds of these aids 
to training for home life are already in oper- 
ation in different parts of the country. 
Comprehensive investigation as to the 
present status and future possibilities of 
the movement is being undertaken under 
the direction of Dr. J. J. Taggart, United 
States Commissioner of Education, to 
arouse greater interest in the enterprise. 
Model homes have been built in certain 
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places and prizes awarded for the best. It 
is stated that ninety school practice cottages 
in Louisiana were opened to the public 
during “‘ Better Homes Week” of 1924. 


THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL CONVENTION OF 
THE WESTERN ARTS ASSOCIATION 

The Western Arts Association will hold 
its thirty-first annual convention at Mem- 
phis, Tennessee, May 5-8. This will be 
the Association’s first meeting in the South, 
and it promises to be an important one. 
The sessions of the convention will be 
held in the new municipal auditorium; 
numerous educational and social features 
are being planned for the benefit and 
pleasure of the delegates. Among the 
subjects that will be treated are the follow- 
ing: ‘‘ Developing Appreciation,’ Miss Anna 
V. Horton of the Cleveland Museum; 
“Fine Art Appreciation through Music,” 
Miss Florence Fitch of Indianapolis; “‘ Art 
Weeks — Objectives, Methods, Results,” 
Miss Mary E. Robinson of Washington, 
Indiana; ‘‘Democratization of Art,” Mr. 
Franz Aust of the University of Wisconsin. 
At the general session on May sixth, Mr. 
Henry Turner Bailey will speak on ‘The 
Magic Realm of the Arts.” Mr. Bailey 
will also be in charge of the Round Table 
sessions on the following day. Numerous 
educational exhibits from various institu- 
tions have been promised. The banquet 
is scheduled for Thursday evening, May 
seventh. 

A most cordial invitation to attend the 
convention is extended to all who have at 
heart the development of art in its many 
phases. The Claridge Hotel has _ been 
chosen as headquarters, and delegates are 
urged to write early for reservations. It is 
important also to secure convention certifi- 
cates from local ticket agents in order to 
be assured of the reduced fare. Miss Mary 
V. Moore, Supervisor of Art in the Memphis 
Public Schools, is acting as local chairman 
of the Committee of Arrangements. 
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BOOKS WORTH KNOWING 


The Child: His Nature and His Needs ' is 
an excellent summary of present-day knowl- 
edge concerning the care and education of 
children. One of the problems of the 
school is to share new and progressive ideas 
with the parents of the children so that all 
may codperate intelligently toward the 
common end. This book will go a long 
way to fill the need in this particular. The 
editor, Professor O’Shea, has been able to 
secure the services of well-known specialists 
in different fields to prepare most of the 
chapters and therefore the work presents a 
happy combination of scholarship and popu- 
lar appeal. 

Professor Bolton is widely known as the 
author of Principles of Education and The 
Secondary School System of Germany. He 
has now, after a lapse of several years, added 
to his list of contributions a simple treat- 
ment of educational psychology with appli- 
cations to the work of the classroom.2 The 
topics of the different chapters suggest a 
treatise, but the chapters will be found to 
contain a large number of concrete illustra- 
tions from which even a beginner will be 
able to gather the author’s ideas. The 
book ought to have a wide circulation 
among the mature classes of the teachers’ 
colleges and among the more studious of the 
teachers in service. 

Most Americans have heard something 
of the Decroly method, but few have any 
definite notion of its exact character or of 
the claims that are made for it. An excel- 
lent exposition of the Decroly idea has now 

1 The Child: His Nature and His Needs. 
O’Shea. 
2 Everyday Psychology for Teachers. 


3 The Decroly Class. By Amélie Hamaide. 
§ Progressive Methods of Teaching. 


A Contribution of the Children’s Foundation, Valparaiso, Indiana. 
Available to anyone subscribing $1.00 to the Publication Fund of the Children’s Foundation. 

By Frederick Elmer Bolton. 
Translated from the French by Jean Lee Hunt. 
By Martin J. Stormzand. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
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been made by Miss Amélie Hamaide, with 
the collaboration of Doctor Decroly and an 
introduction by Professor Claparéde. The 
American edition is translated from the 
French by Miss Jean Lee Hunt.’ The 
treatment is distinctly circumstantial, at 
least half of the space being given up to con- 
crete illustrations, and the whole book is 
decidedly objective. Those who are ac- 
quainted with what is called the free type of 
work in the American kindergarten will find 
much in Decroly practice which is already 
familiar. The work allies itself with that of 
our American experimental schools and has 
many points in common with the Project 
Method. : Students of comparative educa- 
tion will find the book a valuable addition 
to their equipment. 

In somewhat more abstract fashion Pro- 
fessor Stormzand presents his conception of 
progressive methods of teaching. He 
opens with an account of the dangers as 
well as the values of textbook teaching and 
proceeds to such other specific problems as 
the use of collateral materials, supervised 
study, the Project Method, and new meth- 
ods in testing, not omitting an account of 
the trend toward individual instruction. 
The book as a whole is in marked contrast 
to the treatises on method common only a 
few years ago. In fact most of the chapter 
headings belong to the present century. 
Mature students of education will find 
several new analyses. To the beginner the 
book will serve as an introduction to cur- 
rent problems in this field. When used in 
class under the direction of the teacher, the 


Edited by M. V. 


Scribner's. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
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text may well serve as the basis for the devel- 
opment of a body of concrete illustrations. 
Most teachers will find the treatment a bit 
abstract. 

Administrators and supervisors are in- 
debted to Superintendent Lewis for a dis- 
tinctly new organization of the personnel 
problems of the teaching staff.!- The mate- 
rial of his book has been brought together 
from widely scattered sources and is well 
selected, well organized, and well prepared. 
The plan adopted is the familiar topical 
arrangement with numerous citations sup- 
ported by problems for investigation and 
discussion and references for additional 
reading. The problems are in the nature of 
specific cases described at some length and 
will undoubtedly be warmly welcomed by 
college instructors in this field as an addi- 
tion to the concrete material for the teach- 
ing of administration and supervision. All 
superintendents and principals of schools 
generally will find it of advantage to add 
this volume to their libraries. 


SIGNIFICANT ARTICLES 
A PLEA FOR THE DALTON PLAN 


In School and Society for February 14 ap- 
pears an address by Lucy L. W. Wilson, 
Principal of the South Philadelphia High 
School for Girls, which was delivered in 
University College, London, before the 
Dalton League of England. Doctor Wilson 
prefaces her treatment by presenting three 
significant changes in the evolution of free 
secondary education in America. These 
are: (1) the increasing dominance of free 
Over private education; (2) the relatively 
large increase in the number of children 
who reach secondary schools, and still larger 
increase in the number of those who gradu- 
ate from such schools; and (3) the rapid 
development of the science of education. 
Resulting from these ‘conditions we have 
the problems of housing, heavy pupil load 


' Personnel Problems of the Teaching Staff. By Ervin Eugene Lewis. 
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per teacher, and new and diversified de- 
mands on the teacher. To help in the solu- 
tion of these problems the Dalton Plan has 
been introduced in the South Philadelphia 
High School for Girls, with distinct modifi- 
cations. During the first few weeks of each 
term all students follow the regular program. 
Conferences may be called at any time 
without conflicts. It is not necessary that 
all assignments be completed before any new 
ones are given out, and promotion is made 
by units of work as well as by subjects. 


ARITHMETIC IN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Louis W. Colwell, principal of Grover 
Cleveland School, Chicago, outlines a 
course in arithmetic for the junior high 
school. Writing in Mathematics Teacher 
for February, he declares that the ‘‘tradi- 
tional content of the textbooks of seventh, 
eighth, and ninth grades is notoriously unfit 
for adolescents in some important respects.”’ 
Among these he includes material foreign to 
the interests of the pupils and the introduc- 
tion of extended and complicated calcula- 
tion. He would give to seventh-grade 
pupils mathematical instruments for actual 
measurement and construction, and suggests 
a series of problems to be used. He would 
provide for the making of graphs. In the 
eighth grade he would emphasize the kinds 
and properties of triangles and practice in 
the various constructions and mensurations 
involved. He thinks the ninth-grade work 
should include somewhat of algebraic con- 
ceptions. 


HISTORY IN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Teachers of the grammar grades and 
junior high school who are concerned with 
the Social Studies will find much definite 
suggestion on the tools and workroom for 
the teaching of history in an article in 
Historical Outlook for February, by Daniel 
C. Knowlton, of the Lincoln School of 


Century Co. 
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Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Doctor Knowlton urges the use of a syllabus 
as the means to a more intelligent study of 
the textbook. He would increase the size 
of textbooks, providing a larger number of 
maps, pictures, and diagrams. The room 
itself, he thinks, should be well furnished 
with maps, of which he gives a sample list, 
including such subjects as ‘“‘ The Age of Dis- 
covery,” ‘Economic Europe in the Middle 
Ages,” ‘‘ Reformation and Counter Reforma- 
tion,” ‘‘Western Migration,” and “ Internal 
Improvements.” To these should be 
added historical wall pictures and a sup- 
ply of colored paper, together with stereo- 
scopes and stereographs. The room should 
be fitted out as an actual laboratory with 
table space and drawers for each pupil. 
There should be wall cases and the room 
should be wired for the operation of a stere- 
opticon. The article includes. a valuable 
bibliographical note. 


HORACE MANN 


The Journal of Education for February 5, 
edited by Doctor A. E. Winship, is devoted 
to the life and work of Horace Mann. He 
is declared to be as an educator what 
Franklin, Washington, and Lincoln were as 
statesmen. The great task which Horace 
Mann faced when he became secretary of 
the Massachusetts State Board of Educa- 
tion is clearly set forth, as well as his pro- 
. posals for reform. Among his distinctive 
contributions was that of the development 
of the normal schools, in which he was asso- 
ciated with Mr. James G. Carter. He is, 
however, best known by his famous Reports, 
particularly the Seventh, which aroused 
great opposition but became one of our great 
educational classics. Mr. Mann’s career is 
traced through the period of service as a 
legislator and finally to the presidency of 
Antioch College. The account as a whole 
is of permanent value and ought to be em- 
bodied in book form. 


THE RED CROSS COURIER 


Excellent materials for schools will be 
found in the Red Cross Courier, the official 
publication of the American National Red 
Cross. In the number for February 16, for 
example, is an interesting account of typical 
work of the Boy Scouts, an article on the 
work of the Red Cross in Santo Domingo, 
and another on the activities of Red Cross 
dogs in time of war. The number is pro- 
fusely illustrated with photographs which 
add greatly to the interest and value of the 
publication. 

THE NEW BOOKS 


An Introduction to Teaching. By Ned H. 
Dearborn. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co., 1925. Pp. xvit+337. 

Cargoes for Crusoes. Happy Explorings 
Among New Books and Favorite Authors. 
By Grant Overton. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co., Doran Co.; Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co., 1924. Pp. x+416. 

The Mental Growth of the Pre-School Child. 
By Arnold Gesell. New York: Macmil- 
lan Co., 1925. Pp.x+447. Illus. 

The Prediction of Teaching Success. By 
Frederick L. Whitney. Bloomington, 
Ill.: Public School Publishing Co., 1924. 
Pp. 85. 

The Primary School. By Annie E. Moore. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1925. 
Illus. _ $2.00. 

Practical Projects, Plays, and Games for 
Primary Teachers. By Gail Calmerton. 
Chicago: Beckley-Cardy Co., 1924. Pp. 
192. Illus. $1.20. 

A Handbook of American Private Schools. 
By Porter Sargent, 11 Beacon St., Bos- 
ton, 1924. Pp. 1047. Illus. 

The Yiddish Press— An Americanizing 
Agency. By Mordecai Soltes. New 
York: Teachers College, 1925. Pp. 242. 

An Analysis of Janitor Service in Elementary 
Schools. By Charles Everand Reeves. Con- 
tributions to Education, No. 167. New 
York: Teachers College, 1925. Pp. 194- 
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A Tentative Inventory of the Habits of Chil- 
dren from Two to Four Years of Age. By 
Ruth Andrus. Contributions to Educa- 
tion, No. 160. New York: Teachers 
College, 1924. Pp. 50. 

Burton Holmes Travel Stories — Japan. 
By Eunice Tietjens. Pp. 404. Illus. 
$1.28. Egypt. By Susan Wilbur. Pp. 
404. Illus. $1.28. Chicago: Wheeler 
Publishing Co., 1924. Booklet of 
Teaching Suggestions to accompany each 
volume. 

Memoirs of an Editor. Fifty Years of 
American Journalism. By Edward P. 
Mitchell. New York: Scribner’s, 1924. 
Pp. xxi+457. Illus. $4.50. 

What Shall We Play? By Edna Geister. 
New York: Doran Co., 1924. Pp. xiv+ 
175. Illus. 

Personal and Business Efficiency. By C.A. 
Henderson. New York: Doran Co., 
1924. Pp. viii+308. 

Civilization and Climate. By Ellsworth 
Huntington. Revised ed. New Haven, 
Conn.: Yale University Press, 1924. Pp. 
xix +453. $5.00. 

Acting and Play Production. By Harry L. 
Andrews and Bruce Weirick. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1925. 
Pp. xit+292. Illus. $2.25. 

. Marbacka. By Selma Lagerléf. Garden 
City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Page & Co., 
1925. Pp. 288. 

Tinkering with Tools. By Henry H. Saylor. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1924. Pp. 
xvi+248. $2.00. 

Personnel Problems of the Teaching Staff. 
By Ervin E. Lewis. New York: Century 
Co., 1925. Pp. xviit460. $2.25. 

Language Training in the Primary Grades. 
By Catherine T. Bryce. New York: 
Newson & Co., 1924. Pp. 245. $.80. 

The Education of Handicapped Children. 
By J. E. W. Wallin. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1924. Pp. xvi+394. 
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Social Psychology. By Floyd Henry All- 
port. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1924. Pp. xiv+453. 

Southern Field Crops. 
John F. Duggar. New York: Macmil- 
lan Co., 1925. Pp. 454. 

History of America. By Carl Russell Fish. 
New York: American Book Co., 1925. 
Pp. 570+lix. 


Revised ed. By 


IN PAPER COVERS 


The Twenty-Fourth Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education. Part 
I, Report of the National Committee on 
Reading; pp. 357. Part II, Adapting 
the Schools to Individual Differences; 
pp. 411. Bloomington, IIl.: Public School 
Publishing Co., 1925. 

English Course of Study for Junior and Sen- 
ior High Schools. Baltimore, Md.: De- 
partment of Education, 1924. 


University of Illinois Bulletins, 1924, Vol. 
XXII. No. 6: The Evaluation and Im- 
provement of School Buildings, Grounds, 
and Equipment, by Charles W. Odell. 
No. 7: The Planning of Teaching, by 
Walter S. Monroe. No. 12: Latin in 
High Schools, by F. J. Miller and others. 


A Discussion of Silent Reading. By W. D. 
Lewis and A. L. Rowland. Philadelphia: 
John C. Winston Co., 1924. 


Teaching the Fundamentals in Secondary 
Schools — Report of Committee. Con- 
cord, N. H.: New Hampshire State Board 
of Education Institute Circular. 


Reorganization and Administration of an 
Elementary School to Meet the Needs of a 


Community. By George C. Kyte. 
Berkeley, Cal.: University of California 
Press, 1925. 


Bulletin of the San Francisco Grade Teachers’ 


Association, Vol. VIII, No. 4, February, 
1925. 
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Educational Tests for Use in Elementary 
Schools, Revised. By Charles W. Odell. 
University of Illinois Bulletin, Vol. 
XXII, No. 16, December 15, 1924. 

The Progressive Music Series — Accompani- 
ments for Songs in One-Book Course. 
Edited by Osbourne McConathy, Ed- 
ward B. Birge, and W. Otto Miessner. 
Newark, N. J.: Silver, Burdett & Co., 
1925. Pp. 175. 

Swimming for Health, Safety, Fun. A 
Program of the American Junior Red 
Cross, Washington, D. C. 

Bulletin of the American Library Associa- 
tion, Vol. 19, No. 1, January, 1925. 
Chicago, Ill. 

U. S. Department of the Interior, Bureau 
of Education: Annual Report of the 
Commissioner of Education to the Secretary 
of the Interior for Fiscal Year Ended 
June 30, 1924. School Health Studies, 
No. 7: Recognition of Health as an Objec- 
tive, by Harriet Wedgwood. Health 


Education, No. 17: Helps for the Rural 
School Nurse, by Harriet and Hazel 


Wedgwood. Bulletins, 1924, No. 18: 
Introduction of Algebra into American 
Schools in the Eighteenth Century, by 
Lao Genevra Simons. No. 24: Organ- 
ization and Administration of the Dupli- 
cate School in Philadelphia, Pa., by 
Edwin Y. Montanye. No. 29: Legisla- 
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tion on the Junior High School, by Paul 
W. Terry and William J. Marquis, | 
Library Leaflet No. 27: List of References 
on the Junior High School. No. 28: 
List of References on Higher Education, 
No. 29: List of References on Play and 
Playgrounds. Commercial Education 
Leaflet No. 8: Coéperative Vocational 
Guidance, by Glen L. Swiggett. No. 10: | 
Coérdination of Business Preparation and 
Placement. Rural School Leaflet No. 
27: Milpitas— A Rural School Project 
in Teacher Training, by Clara H. Smith 
and LaRae Olvey. No. 33: Preparation 
of Rural Teachers in’ High Schools, by 
Mabel Carney. 

Eighteenth Biennial Report of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction of Montana, 
1924, by May Trumper, Helena, Mont. 

Bulletin of the University of Minnesota, 
College of Education, Vol. XXVIII, No. 
2, January 17, 1925. 

The High School Society, by Harold D. 
Meyer and Clara B. Cole. Chapel Hill, 
N. C.: University of North Carolina Ex- 
tension Bulletin, Vol. IV, No. 3, October 
I, 1924. 

Supervision — Report by the Education 
Committee, Margaret Madden, Chair- 
man. Chicago Principals’ Club Bulletin 
No. 2, 1924. Chicago: The D. S. Went- 
worth School Press. 











